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Ginger Ale 


Favourably known all over the world. 


Royal Soda Water 


its geological origin, organic purity, and mineral con- 
tent commend it as a table-water of rare excellence. 


Ginger Beer 
brewed in the old-fashioned way; another happy 


blend of nature’s bounty and man’s art. 
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THERE’S A WEALTH OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” 


“Inside Knowledge '’ contains 32 pages (size 20)” x 144") of special 
drawings taken from ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ show- 
ing interior features and complete working details of famous Ships, the 


THE BRITISH 


SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Aeroplanes of the Great Powers, Television, authoritative details of Home 
Defence Organisation .. . and many more. It is beautifully bound in a 
blue ‘‘leather’’ finished cover. You will find much to hold your 
attention in this amazingly interesting and educative book. Price 3/6 
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THE THIN RED LINE 


HARDLY LESS famous than the thin red line at 
Balaclava has become the distinguishing 
red ring of the India Super Tyre. Now, as 
India’s contribution to war-time safety, 
the red ring becomes a white ring, 
plainly visible in_the black-out. And 
with it the white @ of India, to be seen 
revolving on the tyres of thousands of 
vehicles engaged in this country’s 
war-time effort. 


Has it struck you, as a private 
motorist, that this pronounced pref- 
erence for India Tyres on the part 
of commercial transport Tyre 
Buyers has a significance for you? 
These men select a make of tyre 
only after exhaustive tests. They 
cannot afford to be wrong. And if 
they find India Tyres give them 
the mileage isn’t that a very 
good reason why you 
should try 
Indias ? 





The 
“THRESHER’ . 
Trench Coat 


At pre-war price 


£7.7.0 


with detachable ‘ Kamelcott’ 
Lining 


ith detachabl 
Sheepukin Linine £1 0.1 0.0 
£5.15.6 


State height and size of chest when 
ordering 
The fact that more than 28,000 
officers wore a ‘Thresher’ in the 
Great War is proof of the thor- 
ough protection which this, the 
original trench coat, provides 
against wind, cold and rain. 
As well as being extraordinarily 
hard-wearing and virtually 100 per 
cent. wind- and water-proof, it is 
designed to give the utmost 
comfort and freedom. 








without Lining - 


For those who wish it, a 
“Kamelcott’ fleece lining is 
supplied, yet with it the ‘Thresher’ 
is 2 lbs. lighter than the regulation 
greatcoat and just as warm. 


*% ‘ Threshers’ in all sizes at the 
moment avatlable for immediate 
delivery 


THRESHER & GLENNY LTD. 
152-153, STRAND, W.C.2 


City Address:—85, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 





MILITARY 
TAILORS 


* Send P.C. for “Guide to Kit and Equipment” 
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LIABILITIES £ 
Capital paid up - 15,158,621 
Reserve Fund 12,410,609 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 497,701,601 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits 7,753,907 
Engagements 9,693,446 
ASSETS 

Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England 57,741,467 
Balances with, and Cheques on other Banks 21,438,321 
Money at Call and Short Notice 26,328,499 
Bills Discounted (British Treasury Bills £46,214,794) 65,947,653 
Investments 114,455,271 
Advances and other Accounts 220,689,155 
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North of Scotland Bank Ltd. | 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 


A copy of a 32-page illustrated book entitled 
‘“‘“THE SERVICE OF THE MIDLAND BANK” 
may be obtained, on personal or written application, 
at any branch in England and Wales, or at the 
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HELIGOLAND AT THE END 
OF THE LAST WAR 


~t- 


STH-EAST MOLE 


ve 3 


NAVAL HAR. BOUR, 


TUNNEL ENTRANCES . 
FROM OBERLAND ~ oy 
TO UNTERLAND > 


HELIGOLAND AS IT APPEARED 
WHEN GERMANY BEGAN 
REFORTIFICATION (1937-38). 


HELIGOLAND FROM THE AIR: A MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAPH SECURED BY THE R.A.P. (RIGHT) ; 
AIR VIEW OF THE ISLAND IN THE LAST WAR (LEFT, ABOVE), AND A DRAWING MADE 


A magnificent series of aerial photographs taken by the R.A.F. in re 
flights over Germany have just been 


COMPARED WITH AN 
WHEN REFORTIPICATION BEGAN. 


nnaissance C. Pipe-line pumping silt; D. Area being reclaimed-—possible future aerodr 
released for publication On this page we E. Oberland; F. Unterland; G 
compare a view of the heavily fortified base of 
Other fine R.AF air photographs of 


me 
Barracks; H. Lighthouse; I. Tunnel entrances to and 
Heligoland with previous air views from Oberland and Unterland; J. War vessels; K 
Germany appear on later pages In the last harbour; N. Old 
war, as can be seen from the old photograph 


Hangar: L. Naval stores; M. Outer 
mole—destroyed after last war: O. A.-A. battery , Tunnel 
harbour; Q. Protective wall to prevent erosion R. Gun positions 
future would seem to be that of an air rather than naval! base. and 
south wall remains perhaps the most interesting point is the area D*'—possibly a future aerodrome 


j 

j 
untouched, as d iers jutting ut into th Id har " Ad nor the harbour at A nor the dyke r breakwater at the nort 
also appears t inder constructi 


Heligoland was laid out almost solely entrances down to 
and west moles were destroyed The west Heligoland's 


as a naval base After the war the south 
f rebuilt t the ye 


wall has, however, since 1937 been 


yke or breakwater Neither this herly 
utside th ’ The letters on extremity, appear in the 1937 drawing The tunnel connecting the Oberland and 
the R.A.F shot ph indicate A. New harbou ith dredg New m Unterland now seems mpleted Jur views are all looking north-westwards 
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if blockade and economic warfare is the fourth 
arm of modern warfare, propaganda is the fifth. 
And, like economic warfare, it does not necessarily 
demand a state of declared belligerency before it 
can be put into operation. According to modern 
notions of propriety, one is at liberty to blacken one’s 
opponents even in time of peace. Those who can 
still recall the days of European amity before the 
present war began will be able to remember how 
very effectively it was done by the publicists of all 
countries. In time of war the practice of propaganda 
becomes a civic virtue of the highest order. Hitler 
recognised this when he put the German Press reporters 
and photographers into uniform. Other nations have 
followed suit, and even British correspondents at the 
Front now wear uniform. Somebody—preferably 
Dr. Goebbels—ought to institute a special decoration, 
or preferably decorations, for propagandists who do 
particularly heavy damage to the credit of their 
country’s enemies. And provided that it did an 
equal amount of harm, the bigger the lie the bigger 
the decoration. 


When it comes to downright lying, I am afraid 
that our opponents can beat us every time. Their 
rule appears to decide what news would be most 
advantageous to their cause and then to publish it 
without any further ado. Our own _ professional 
propagandists, who labour under the disadvantage 
of having been bred in a traditionally truth-loving 
country and, what is worse, of having to write for 
a people very much less gullible than the mentally 
obedient Germans appear to be, naturally find it 
impossible to compete with these Munchausen 
methods. British propaganda, when it deviates from 
fact, usually takes the more subtle form of presenting 
only that facet of the truth that happens to serve 
its purpose and conveniently ignoring the rest. In 
more extreme cases it takes some simple and indis- 
putable fact and then gives it a twist which invests 
it with a meaning otherwise improbable and even 
wildly fantastic that is likely to arouse prejudice 
against the enemy. A good example of this kind 
of propaganda’ was the 
story that acquired cur- 
rency during the latter 
stages of the last war, 
that the Germans’ were 
boiling down their dead to 
make margarine. It was 
surprising how many people 
believed it: I remember 
doing so myself, I am 
told) that that eminent 
practitioner, Lord Haw- 
Haw of Zeesen, has in 
somewhat the same vein 
attempted togive his British 
listeners the impression that 
Mr. Winston Churchill eats 
his meat raw and bloody, 
though on what grounds 
I am _ utterly at a_ loss 
to imagine ! 


An example of this 
more fantastic kind of pro- 
paganda, and one that 
certainly deserved a medal, 
I came across in a popular 
illustrated paper the other 
day. It was based simply 
but effectively on three 
photographs of a high 


WAR ARTIST ON THE 


SERVING 


WESTERN FRONT IN TWO WARS: 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


corduroy shorts. Though unarmed, the frivolity of 
the costume left little doubt in the mind that he 
was on pleasure bent, and since he was a high army 
officer as well as a statesman, the deduction that 
his pleasure was concerned with the taking of brute 





THE ONLY BRITISH WAR ARTIST ON THE WESTERN FRONT: 

CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, M.C., WHO WAS ABLE TO 

MAKE THE FIRST AUTHENTIC DRAWINGS OF BRITISH 

TROOPS IN ACTION AND OF THE MAGINOT LINE FOR 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 





A DRAWING MADE BY CAPTAIN DE GRINEAU, WHEN HE WAS 


second photograph of the same statesman talking 
to a lady. I happened to remember the photograph, 
for it had appeared some years before, shortly after 
the Nazis assumed power, on the occasion of a 
diplomatic reception in Berlin, and the lady in question 
was the wife of an oriental Ambassador accredited 
to the Reich. This second snapshot was accordingly 
called ‘“‘ Lady Killer.’’ The third showed the Field- 
Marshal—for such he was—in military uniform, and 
bore, as the reader will by now have guessed, the 
inscription of ‘Man Killer.” In none of these 
illuminating captions had there been any fabrication 
of an untruth. Yet it would have been scarcely 
any more fantastic to have published a group of 
photographs, similarly labelled, depicting, say, Lord 
Halifax, the ‘first as a Master of Foxhounds, the 
second in conversation with a lady at a Buckingham 
Palace Garden Party, and the third in the uniform 
of the Yorkshire Dragoons during the last war! 
There, is indeed, scarcely an Englishman in public 
life who could not be caricatured in some such way. 


Men have always tried to twist truth to what 
they conceive to be their interests, and, I suppose, 
until human nature changes fundamentally, always 
will. Yet propaganda, as Dr. Goebbels and_ his 
henchmen are perhaps already discovering, is a 
dangerous weapon, for it can operate as a boomerang. 
If it is consistently false it may in the end prevent 
even the truth one tells from being believed. It is 
doubtful, for instance, if any statement made by 
the German propaganda ministry, even if true in 
every particular, would be believed to-day in the 
United States of America. The little boy who cried 
“Wolf! Wolf!’’ when there was no wolf was in 
the end eaten by wolf. 


It is one of the sources of England’s strength 
and position in the world that the Englishman’s 
word has been traditionally as good as his bond. 
That, though we may not have said much, what 
we have said has been believed. In the past that 
fact has been worth many armies to us: it has, in 
fact, made them. There 
is all the more reason, 
therefore, why we should 
shun any kind of pro- 
paganda that might rob 
us of this priceless reputa- 
tion. No quantity of 
“good” propaganda, 


however imaginative or 
vituperative, could ever 
outweigh its loss. It is 


one of the many reassuring 
things about the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Reith 
to the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, that even his 
worst enemy could not 
conceive of that dour and 
literal Scot telling or 
lending himself to a lie. 
“Mighty is truth,” one 
believes the  Ministry’s 
motto will be, “and will 
prevail.” 


The difference between 
“ propaganda”’ and “truth” 
as an instrument of 
national policy lies funda- 
mentally in whether one 


AS A GUNNER, OF THE FIGHTING AT BEAUMONT HAMEL, EARLY IN I9QI7. takes a short or a long 

Nazi dignitary, whose Ca ae riew For “‘ lesser breecs 

ptain de Grineau’s vivid drawings of scenes on the Western Front are by now well known to our readers. Before this war, vee or esser Dreec.s 

name I do not propose Captain de Grineau had outstanding success in the depiction of subjects dealing with mechanical speed, such as motor-racing, and without the law” a 
to mention on this page. fast-flying aeroplanes— abilities which are evident in his sketches of aerial activities 


Suffice it to say that he is 
very fat, has a_ world- 
famous stock of military 
uniforms and is known for his jovial love of 
field sports, including I have been told, the shoot 
ing of the fox The first photograph, which 
appeared over the other two, depicted the statesman 
in question in a startling ensemble of a Tyrolean 


nature which included what appeared to be green 


home in recording the technical side of the war. 


drawings back. 


or bird life seemed legitimate enough. But the 
inscription of Animal Killer,"’ addressed to the 
readers of a country which prides itself above all 
others on its love of field sports, seemed an example 
of suggestive propaganda that 


bordered on the 
fantastic, if not the inane 


Under it appeared a 


Such experience means that he is perfectly at 
During 1914-18 he served with the Field Artillery, and after every action in which 
he took part he was able to send evocative “ front-line” One of these is reproduced here. 


campaign of mendacious 
vilification may seem the 
road to quick success 
A nation as strong-rooted 
as England knows that such short-cuts to conviction 
never ultimately succeed This is not to say that 
truth should not be expressed with force and _bril- 
liance. Indeed, in the hands of genius it can be like 
a trumpet-call to arouse the sleeping minds of men 
to the reahty they would otherwise have missed 
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ALLIED MILITARY CO-OPERATION: FRENCH ARTILLERY IN THE LINE. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL War Artist IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BryAN DE GRINEAU. 





AN IMPRESSIONISTIC DRAWING OF A FRENCH ARTILLERY FORWARD OBSERVATION POST, SHOWING A BRITISH OFFICER IN THE TRENCH WITH THE FRENCH OBSERVER, 
WITH A SIGNALLER BEHIND TELEPHONING ORDERS TO THE BATTERY COMMANDER ; AND AN ENEMY SHELL-BURST ON A FAR RISE. 
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THE FAMOUS SOIXANTE-QUINZE, STILL IN ACTION: A VIVID STUDY OF A FRENCH “75 GUN IN POSITION ON THE BRITISH SECTOR OF THE MAGINOT LINE, 
SHOWING MEMBERS OF THE GUN CREW PREPARING TO LOAD AND FIRE THE PIECE. 


In our issue of January 13 a sketch by Captain de Grineau was reproduced the range-finder, ready to fire at the relayed command of the bombardier, whose 
showing from a front angle, a mobile battery of French °75s covering part of the | head is just visible in the foreground of the picture It is interesting to see 
British sector in the Maginot Line engaged in retaliatory fire for German that the famous French 75-mm. field-gun, which was so successful in the last 
‘ strafing.” In the lower of the above drawings the scene is depicted at the | war, and a major factor in deciding many phases of the Battle of the Marne, 
moment of firing immediately behind one of the battery units, with No. 3 of | survives practically unchanged in the present conflict Its great virtues of sim 


the gun crew about to load, No. 2 opening the breech-block, and No. 1, also plicity and high rate of fire are as cogent in the field to-day as they ever were 


tr 
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“GOING TO WORK” BY BICYCLE AND TRAMWAY IN THE UNDERGROUND GALLERIES OF THE 
THE PROSAIC MOUNT FOR SPEEDING apc 


‘“At least it's not commonplace!" Galliéni observed, looking, somewhat representation ever published of the closely-guarded 
doubtfully, at the collection of Paris taxis he had assembled to carry his | Line. They 
troops into the Battle of the Marne. The same might be said of this strange 
underground world, where the spacious tunnels echo to the clank of tram- 


tunnels of the Maginot 
extend for miles and miles, linking up the innumerable forts 
and defensive positions in the Maginot chain. ‘* Occasionally,’ writes the 
artist, ““one gets the impression that one is at Piccadilly Circus on the 
ways, the clatter of small arms being moved and, surprisingly, the jingling *Tube.’"’ The drawing shows a point where the tube-ways widen out and 
of bicycle bells. In this drawing Captain de Grineau depicts something the branch off in various directions, some to lifts which ascend to gun-emplace- 
world has never seen before, and gives what is probably the first authentic ments, others leading to forts. Off the main 
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route branch roads lead to fort 
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HE MAGINOT LINE. THE IRREPRESSIBLE FRENCH SOLDIER SOON FOUND HOW CONVENIENT WAS 
G ABOUT HIS WEIRD UNDERGROUND WORLD. 


not . P . . 
se canteens, sleeping quarters, first-aid stations and operating theatres, various 


passage en route to a nearby station above. On the left a tunnel goes off &@ 
h vast engine-rooms which supply the air systems, electric light to the magazine of a gun position (note ammunition hoist), with men pushing 
the plants, ammunition magazines, and the many other sections and departments trucks with stores. A bicycle rack can be seen, belonging to the artillery, 
the which go to make up this great masterpiece of military engineering. Referring and two gunner officers are coming off duty, one riding a bicycle. The long 
and to the figures seen in the drawing, Captain de Grineau writes: ‘* Electric passages are well lit by long rows of lamps."' In forthcoming issues we hope to 
ace- trams are conveying a relief company of special Maginot troops to a distant give some more sketches of the troglodytic life of the garrisons of the Maginot Line 
to fortess from their assembly point, while a section are going into another | (DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL War ARTIST IN FRANCE, BRYAN DE GRINEAU.) 


headquarters, 
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EDIBLE AND MEDICINAL SEAWEEDS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of.‘ Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘ The Courtship of Animals,” “‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


OST of us, probably, are looking somewhat appre- 
hensively at every source and kind of food which 
will afford us at least a palatable meal, lest we shall awake 
one morning and find it “rationed”?! But let us not be 
alarmed. ‘‘ Rationing’? does not mean that we must 
‘tighten our belts,” or endeavour to find satisfaction in a 
diet of sawdust! It means no more than “ conservation,” 
so that there shall be enough for us all, even in times of 
direst stress. And the probabilities of such times over- 
whelming us are indeed remote ! 

But “ palatable meals’? have a_ wide 
meaning. And there are many who find 
such meals in seaweeds! So far as I can 
gather, however, these rather unusual “ vege- 
tables’ are rarely, in themselves, regarded 
as sufficient for either a breakfast or a 
dinner, but rather as most of us eat 
pickle-, to give savour to a meal. 

On the coast of Donegal, where I have 
spent some of the most wonderful holidays 
of my life, the seaweed known as “ Car- 
ragheen,” or “ Irish moss,” is used both for 
cattle-feeding and for human food. In the 
latter case, it is first bleached in the sun and 
then cooked. But it was at one time much 
used medically as an emulsion, for throat 
and chest troubles. It is, indeed, still so 
used, but, my chemist tells me, not so much 
as formerly, and is collected, for medicinal 
purposes, chiefly on the northern coast of 
Brittany. The general appearance of this 
“moss ’”’ is shown in Fig. 1. The colour, 
it should be noted, varies from green to 
purplish-red, 

The larger species of alga, known as the 
‘“ brown” seaweeds, afford a useful, though 
somewhat coarse, form. of food, both for 
human consumption and for domesticated 
animals. The laver (Porphyra lasciniata), 
eaten both in England and Wales, is by many 
people regarded as a luxury, though, as 
with olives, it is not relished at first. After FIG. I. 
washing, it is boiled for a considerable time, 
with a slight addition of vinegar. On cooling, Al 
it forms a gelatinous mass, and is made up 
into small cakes, coated in oatmeal, and 
fried. It is prepared in a very appetising 
way by the Japanese, who spread it out in 
the sun until it is dry and brittle. Small 
pieces are then broken off and toasted over a_ fire, 
diffusing a most appetising aroma. It is a far cry from 
our shores to Japan, hence one feels constrained to ask 
whether it may not be that the use of laver as food 
was adopted by us from Japan, as a consequence of the 


LARGE 


A SEAWEED 
AS FOR FEEDING CATTLE: THE CARRAGHEEN, OF 
ONE TIME 
QUANTITIES 


bleached in the sun and then cooked. 





experience of our sailors when visiting Japanese ports 
in the distant past. For it is to be remembered 
that though seaweeds are eaten in many countries, 
the Japanese are by far the greatest consumers of this 
source of food. They are not content to glean their 
supplies at low water from the rocks, but will 
harvest considerable quantities of the broad-leaved 
laminarian species by tearing it from the bottom by 
means of long hooks. 





USED IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 
“IRISH,” 
BEING OBTAINED FROM THE 


NORTHERN COASTS 


The Chinese use a species of Nostic as an ingredient 
of soup, the * bassorin ”’ it contains being much to their 
liking, and another, Durvillea utilis, is also used in soups 
in Chile. In the Shetland Islands and the Hebrides, dulse 
(Fucus saccharinus) is much liked. It contains as much 
as 12 per cent. of mannite. The story is 
told of a Scottish divine who, in explain- 
ing the “ pulse” diet chosen by Daniel 
and his three companions, in place of the 
* king’s meat,” while they were in training 
for high office, brought home to his flock 
tne meaning of the word * pulse" by 
saying: “ Brethren, their pulse was our 
dulse ""! In Donegal, and probably other 
parts of Ireland, dulse is also eaten with 
relish, but raw. Another seaweed eaten 
in Ireland is called ** sloke,”’ but, so far, I 
have been unable to find out its scientific 
name and relationships. My old friend 
Mr. H. Eliot-Howard tells me it is a 
‘slimy, green weed,” and described 
certain silver saucepans used in the home 
of his charming wife when she was a girl, 
living in Donegal, known as “ sloke 
saucepans.” 

Agar-agar, or Japanese isinglass, is 
the name of a jelly to be found in all 
kitchens where good cooking is venerated. 
It is made from various species of the red 
seaweeds, which are boiled until a gela- 
tinous residue is produced, and this is 
used for soups, gravies, jellies, ice-creams 
and sweets. Even more important is the 
part it is made to play by the bacteriolo- 
gist, as M provides him with a trans- 
parent, gelatinous medium for the cultiva- 
tion of disease-causing and other bacteria. 
But some of these invisible but deadly 
scourges of mankind will not thrive on 
this medium, and in such cases beef-tea 
has to be substituted, in the form of a 
filtered and transparent jelly. 

rhe coarse, brown seaweeds, known as 
*“ tangles,” or * oar-weeds" (Laminaria), 
yield that precious commodity, 
iodine. The amount obtained is greater in 
plants growing in deep water, outside the 


most 


? NNELLED-WRACK (PELVETIA CANALICULATA) » 
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the deeper-growing plants are torn up by 
CERTAIN DAYS THE SEA DOES NOT RIS} HIGH ENOUGH TO a 
the roots and cast ashore, where they are 
COVER IT se ” 
known, in Scotland, as drift-weeds 
Seaweed provides a characteristic harvest on the west coast of Ireland and 


the east ast t 


Islands and the Western Isjands of Scotland 


England, as well at in the Orkneys and the Shetland 


rhere are three species of these, Laminaria 


dicguata, L. stenophylla, and L. cloustonii 


FOR HUMAN FOOD 
MOSS (CHONDRUS CRISPUS), 
IN GREAT DEMAND MEDICINALLY AND STILL USED FOR THIS PURPOSE, 
BRITTANY. 
When the Carragheen moss is used for human consumption on the coast of Donegal it is first 
The colour varies from green to purplish-red. 
Photographs by D, P. Wilson, Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth. 


BASIS FOR 
(Fvcus 
CAPSULES BORNE ON ITS FRONDS TO ENABLE THE 
Very large quantities of bladder-wrack, cast 
are harvested for use as land manure 
brown’ 
of food both for human 


as the 


All are characterised by their yellow-brown, 
flattened fronds, often several feet in length. 

The more familiar bladder-wrack (Fucus vesiculosus), 
whose fronds are borne up by air-filled chambers, lives 
where it has to hang for long hours from the rocks when 
the tide goes down. The channelled-wrack (Pelvetia) 
(Fig. 2), the serrated-wrack (Fucus serralus), the flat-wrack 
(Fucus spiralis), and the knotted-wrack (Ascophyllum), 
are all closely associated in this habitat. But they each 
have their ‘‘ territories,” which are determined 
by the range of the tides. Thus it comes about 
that, as Dr. Douglas Wilson points out, the 
higher up the shore a seaweed lives, the 
shorter the time it is covered by the sea; 
hence the different species live in different 
zones. Thus the channelled-wrack is covered 
only for a short time during high tide. On 
certain days the sea does not rise high enough 
to cover it. The flat-wrack, for 80 to 60 per 
cent. of the time, is left uncovered by the sea. 
The knotted-wrack covers a wide zone, the 
upper limit receiving nearly 55 per cent. ex- 
posure to sun, wind and rain, but the lower 
border only.15 per cent. This being so, one 
would have expected to find evidence of 
adjustment between the plants of the top and 
lowermost fringes of the belt. But this does 
not seem to be the case. The bladder-wrack 
often grows mixed with the flat-wrack. Some- 
times one replaces the other, though why 
this should be is not known. 

But all these weeds, when torn from their 
bases and washed ashore, are carefully carted 
away—where the supply is plentiful—to be 
used as manure for the land. This seems to 
be a characteristic harvest on the west coast 
of Ireland and the east coast of England; 
as well as the Orkney, Shetland, and Western 
Islands of Scotland. Its fertilising effects 
are said to be especially marked where 
wheat is grown. But one of these, the 
bladder-wrack, is put to less ignoble uses. 
For it is of value medicinally. Its chief 
constituent is a gelatinous substance, algin, 
but it also contains mannite, obtained too 
from the ash-tree, Fraxinus ornts. This 
substance has been used to reduce glandular 
swellings, but it is now used chiefly as an 
* anti-fat,’’ forming the basis of most of the 
much-advertised nostrums of this nature. It has been 
said to influence the activity of the thyroid gland to a 
greater extent than any other iodine compound—for the 
bladder-wrack contains iodine—for the proportion of iodine 
present. It is also used in the preparation of pills 


broad, 


AS WELL 





ONE OF THE ‘ BROWN "’ SEAWEEDS, ALSO USED MEDICI- 
NALLY TO REDUCE GLANDULAR SWELLINGS AND STILL MORE OFTEN 


ANTI-FAT"’ PREPARATIONS THE BLADDER-WRACK 
VESICULOSUS), SO CALLED FROM THE LARGE AIR-FILLED 
PLANT TO FLOAT, 


up on the shore after storms, 
The larger species of algw, known 
Seaweeds, afford a useful, thougt coarse, form 


ig somewhat 
onsumption and for domesticated animals. 
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NAZI PROPAGANDA BOASTS THAT BETRAY THEIR MAKERS’ BRUTALITY. 





— 


‘“ A U-BOAT CAPTURES A FREIGHTER”? : A GERMAN PROPAGANDA PICTURE WHOSE ‘““GERMAN AIRMEN ATTACK AN ENGLISH PATROL SHIP."’ THIS PICTURE IS AN 


TITLE IS AN IMPOSSIBILITY—SINCE A U-BOAT COULD NOT ESCORT HER ‘** CAPTURE” ATTEMPT TO JUSTIFY GERMAN ATTACKS ON UNARMED FISHING-VESSELS (AS 
TO PORT THROUGH THE BLOCKADE, EVEN IF SHE PLACED A PRIZE CREW ABOARD. 


TO SINK THE SHIP OUT OF HAND IS FAR SIMPLER. 


DID 
ALSO DR. GOEBBELS AT POSEN). IN FACT, OF THE TRAWLERS ATTACKED, ONLY 


\ MINUTE PROPORTION HAVE BEEN NAVAL VESSELS. 





“NOT EVEN SAFE IN CONVOY''—-ANOTHER MISLEADING GERMAN PROPAGANDA PICTURE. 
A MERCHANT SHIP’S BEING IN CONVOY DOES NOT DIMINISH THE INHUMANITY AND 


IN FACT, OUT OF 6000 SHIPS CONVOYED, ONLY TWELVE HAVE BEEN LOST 
ILLEGALITY OF TORPEDOING HER WITHOUT WARNING. 


The German public’s ideas of international law must indeed be grotesque if the | alone knows when acts of piracy have been committed by the Royal Navy 


scenes depicted in these drawings are calculated to enhance their estimation No effort is made to justify the sinking of a ship without warning, as shown 
of their Navy's standard of conduct or the honour of their Air Force. In fact 


t, in the lower picture perhaps none is required when the delightful idea of 
the idea that Germany's advantage is the only law throughout the world appears the failure of the nvoy system is being presented to German readers. The air 
plainly in the descriptions printed below them in the “ Illustrierte Zeitung attacks on trawlers are justified with the observation that the King has bestowed 
The justification of the U-boat attack on the merchant ship is by a natural decorations upon the crews of English trawlers, showing that they were not the 
exercise of the law of self-defence in face of England's hunger-blockade and harmless vessels they seemed. This is a repetition of a baseless propaganda story 
piracy Germany has brought her U-boat weapon into play."’ Dr. Goebbels which arose apparently after his Majesty's visit to Portsmouth 
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“HITLER SPEAKS”; By 


SUPPOSE a time will come when the output of 

books about Hitler’s crimes and Stalin’s will 
slacken ; but it hasn’t yet, and here are two more, 
written with inside knowledge. Herr Rauschning 
(as everybody who read ‘“ Germany’s Revolution of 
Destruction ”’ will know) was Nazi President of the 
Danzig Senate, but resigned and went abroad because 
he would not obey evil and_ illegal instructions ; 
M. Krivitsky, though a humbler being and no intimate 
of Stalin, was familiar with all the corridors of the 
police and espionage underworlds. 

Herr KRauschning’s book, which records long 
conversations with Hitler, up to '34, is a very im- 
portant and fascinating document. It is a pity that 
he did not publish it earlier. He excuses himself by 
saying that ‘to have published these conversations 
only six months ago, would have earned me at that 
time a reputation for malicious invention and de- 
famation.”’ On the contrary, he might have enlight- 
ened a few dupes. And especially 
because his words bear truth on 
their face. They can hardly be 
verbatim reports of Hitler’s talks ; 
but there is often the very voice of 
the man in them and, like the 
speeches in Thucydides, they are 
convincing when they are not 
literal. Moreover, the portrait is 
coolly and fairly drawn. For 
instance: ‘“ Everyone who knew 
Hitler during the early days of the 
struggle knows that he has_ by 
nature an easily moved and = un- 
mistakably sentimental temperament, 
with a tendency towards emotion- 
alism and romanticism. His con- 
vulsions of weeping in all emotional 
crises are by no means merely a 
matter of nerves. The maudlin 
sobbing tone in which, for example, 
he appealed to the Berlin S.A. when 
the Stinnes conflict threatened to 
split the party, was genuine. For 
this very reason there lies behind 
Hitler's emphasis on brutality and 
ruthlessness the desolation of a forced 
and artificial inhumanity, not the 
amorality of the genuine brute, which 
has after all something of the power 
of a natural force.” 

‘* Nevertheless,”” he adds after 
this, ‘‘in the harshness and unex- 
ampled cynicism of Hitler there 
is something more than the re- 
pressed effect of a hypersensitive- 
ness which has’ handicapped its 
bearer. It is the urge to reprisal 
and vengeance, a_ truly Russian- 
nihilistic feeling.” But  Hitler’s 
own words tell us far more than 
any commentary. Self-centred, half- 
baked, moody, he lives in cloudy 
and incoherent dreams, sometimes 
as spectator, sometimes as actor in 
vast Wagnerian dramas. At one 
moment (though it never occurs to 
him to consider the feelings of 
subject peoples, who are merely 
inferior) he dreams of a vast 
European confederation under 
German hegemony At another, a 
prompted by Nietzsche, his aim 1s 
to breed the Superman; and it 
doesn’t matter to him, in his 
unbridled using humanity as_ paint 
for his pictures, that when he “ saw "the Super- 
man he shrank from him. He toys in turn 
with every sort of grandiose vision; alternately he 
is half-mad with excitement at the revivalist emotion 
of a mass-meeting, at another he flies to his mountain- 
tops and stalks and broods like a lonely Manfred ; 
at one moment he is at a pitch of exaltation as he 
sees his millions of Germans marching in a blaze of 
sunlight to a vague Utopia; and sometimes, when 
the black cloud of coming failure shadows him, his 
fists go into the air in wild rage-—and he is Samson 
in the house of the Philistines, who, if he falls, will 
bring half a world down in ruin with him And, 


mania for 


*' Hitler Speaks.” A’ Series of Political Conversations with 


Adolf Hitler on bis Real Aims, By Hermann Rauschning, (Thoraton 


tutterworth» toa, 6) 
| Was Stalin's Krivitsky 


Agent.” By W. G (Hamish 


Hatitttes ree, Gd.) 


‘““ON LEAVE IN PARIS” ;: 
Another scare of 


7 es 


HERMANN RAUSCHING.—“I WAS STALIN’S 


An appreciation by SiR JOHN SQUIRE. 


according to Herr Rauschning, there are nights when 
he springs from his bed screaming: “ He is in the 
room!’’ It may be that on those nights R6éhm’s 
ghost is to him what Banquo’s was to Macbeth. The 
one thing certain is that his mind and temper are 
those of an undisciplined artist. He, the frustrated 
architect, has a passion for building. It would have 
been better (but perhaps they wouldn’t allow it) 
had his motto (if a choice had to be made) been 
“‘ Buildings and Roads not Butter.’”” The one thing 
certain is that when his Twilight of the Gods comes, 
he will go down muttering, like Nero, ‘ Qualis artifex 
pereo.”’ Whether, since the burning of Europe began, 
he has been fiddling, I cannot say. He certainly 


seems to have been much less in evidence than he 
was before the conflagration. 
his turn. 

His sayings in this book are as muddled as in 
“Mein Kampf,” but often more violent and cynical 


Perhaps he has served 








The kerbs are chequered white and black as in London; 


and contemptuous—for in ‘‘ Mein Kampf’ he was 
talking publicly and, except when he is in a hysterical 
fit, he is not without cunning. Some of his maxims 
show the marked influence of ‘‘ Zarathustra "’ ; some 
are his own. Here are a few 

“ The Ten Commandments have lost their validity.” 

“ Conscience is a Jewish invention. It is a blemish, 
like circumcision.” 

“There is no such thing as truth, either in the 
moral or in the scientific sense.’ 

“Every deed has its place, even crime.” 

‘“We must distrust the intelligence and the con- 
science, and must place our trust in our instincts 

“Providence has ordained that I should be the 
greatest liberator of humanity. I am freeing men 
from the restraints of an intelligence that has taken 
charge; from the duty and degrading self-mortifica- 
tions of a chimera called conscience and morality, 
and from the demands of a freedom and _ personal 
independence which only a verv few can bear 


AGENT”; By 


A FRENCH EQUIVALENT OF A SIGHT COMMON ENOUGH IN LONDON NOW, 


a German invasion of the Low Countries recently checked the granting 
Western Front; but as we write normal arrangements have been restored. 
generation back from the front is met by his fiancée in Paris. 
“tin” hat and she a gas-mask 
the pavement, and a friend, smile appreciatively 
and carries his gas-mask. 
entrance to a subway and an air-raid shelter. (Drawing by J. Stmont.) 


The Frenchman of the younger 
Like their equivalents in London, he carries 
The older generation, represented by an air warden smoking his pipe on 
The Air Warden wears his “ D.P." (Défense Passive) armlet 
on the left is the 





W. G. KRIVITSKY.* 


But I must say that one of Himmler’s remarks is 
better still. Trying to force professors to invent a 
glorious past in which the German tribes were the 
origin, in remote antiquity, of all civilisation, he 
observed tersely : ‘“‘ Prehistory is the doctrine of the 
eminence of the Germans at the dawn of civilisation ! ”’ 

M. Krivitsky’s book contains, on the face of it, 
less which is first-hand and authoritative. He is 
stated to have served the Bolshevik Government from 
shortly after the Revolution until November 1937, 
first in the Military Intelligence, then as director of 
the Soviet War Industries Institute, then as Chief 
of the Military Intelligence in Western Europe. He 
says that, as far back as 1923 (when “if the British 
had not opposed it, the Rhineland would have severed 
itself from Germany ’’), the Bolsheviks were intriguing 
with the Germans. ‘“ For a time negotiations went 
on between Radek and a number of Nazi and Nation- 
alist leaders, notably Count Reventlow. The basis 
for collaboration was that German 
nationalism’s sole chance of success 
was in joining hands with Bolshevik 
Russia against imperialist France and 
Great Britain.’’ He describes at great 
length the operations of the Com- 
intern and the Ogpu, and says that, 
during the period of the first Five 
Year Plan, when he was short of 
foreign exchange, Stalin “‘ put into 
circulations throughout the world 
about ten million dollars in bogus 
American currency ” 

In Spain, says M. Krivitsky, 
Stalin ‘‘ succeeded in murderous 
intrigue, but failed in waging war.” 
He planted an Ogpu in Republican 
Spain which’ mercilessly heresy- 
hunted against dissidents of the Left, 
but gave little material help. His 
generals were in control, however ; 
amongst others, ‘‘ General Kleber,”’ 
who commanded the International 
Brigade. We were told at the time 
that this warrior was a naturalised 
Canadian born in Austria, who had 
fought for the White Guards against 
the Bolsheviks, to become a Com- 
munist later. We are now told that 
he had never been to Canada, that 
his name was Stern, and _ that, 
later, he disappeared in the great 
purge. As for that purge and all the 
other abominations (it is now 
apparently legal to execute children 
of twelve for larceny), they were 
fully described in  M._ Boris 
Souvarine’s powerful book, “‘ Stalin."’ 
But our “‘ agent "’ explains how it was 
that the “ evidence ’’ was obtained 
which led to Tuckhachevsky, all the 
high command, and 30,000 officers 
being liquidated, and 350,000 persons 
sent to unknown destinations in this 
world or the next. He says that 
(he found it out later) two of his 
colleagues got false evidence from the 
Gestapo and (posing as Germans) 
passed it on to the White Russians 
of leave on the in Paris, another agent amongst 
whom passed it on to Russia for 
Stalin's use. The 
pleased = at all Russia's best 
soldiers being murdered, and Stalin 
(who can bear no_ rival) felt 
safe because ‘“‘an agreement between Stalin and 
Hitler had been drafted, and had been brought him 
by David Kandelaki,”’ and he thought the deal was 
going through. 

Anything may be true of that madhouse, so per- 
haps this is. M. Krivitsky was extremely patient, 
I must say. In the end he was asked to liquidate a 
comrade to prove his bona fides 
was in danger in Europe 


Gestapo were 


his neck, anyhow, 
; so he went to America, for 
which, after one has read this account of the Red 
Utopia, there seems much to be said His firm 
opinion now is that all those not destined for the 
camp of Hitler and Stalin will agree that truth must 
be the first weapon, and murder must be called by 
its real name.’ The bracketing, apparently, Hitler 
accepted long ago, in a sense. “‘ The Bolsheviks,”’ 
said Hitler to Herr Rauschning, “ are only now, by 
devious routes, and after having sent packing the 
whole body of Marxist doctrine coming round to 
the clarity of my own policy 
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THE R.A.F. LAYS BARE NAZI SECRETS: AN AERODROME CAUGHT NAPPING. 


—— 
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SHOWING BOMBERS ACTUALLY TAKING OFF 


AN R.A.F. AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF A BIG GERMAN AERODROME NEAR HANOVER, 
OBTAINED BY A DARING PILOT. EVERY DETAIL OF THE LAY-OUT AND ORGANISATION IS MADE BRILLIANTLY CLEAR. 

f Langen Haager irome, ten miles from Hanover, was obtained from an excep 

; Ititu about < ft It reveals every particular in great detail! 

) the aerodrome’s special railway and (C) station 


tor transport; and even (F) oil-patches made 


virtual insistenc 
issance flight ried 
} London i, * ‘ 
idon ) air f 
platforn ») the hangars SC. 9 
+ parked at the same places the tarma 
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R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHIC MACHINES LAY BARE THE SECRETS OF WE 
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: 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE R.A.F. : THE GERMAN NAVAL BASE AT WILHELMSHAVEN 
(A) EXISTING HARBOUR ENTRANCE AND LOCK GATES; (B) CAPITAL SHIP 
(C) NEW MOLE; (D) POINT WHERE ENTRANCE TO HARBOUR WILL BE CUT; 
(E) NEW LOCKS UNDER CONSTRUCTION ; (F) NORTH HARBOUR ; (G) COFFER DAM ; 
(H) DREDGER SUCKING SILT OUT OF FUTURE CHANNEL AND PUMPING IT OUT 
IN RECLAIMED AREA ; (1) PIPE LINE ; (J) BARRACKS ; (K)} NEW DRY DOCK UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION ; (L) CAUSEWAY CARRYING LIGHT RAILWAYS TO SERVICE CON- 
STRUCTION WORK; (M) LARGE AREA BEING RECLAIMED FROM THE SEA 
(N) BARRACKS 


FH 
i i 
3 





SECURITY PATROLS” SHOWING \ WIRELE STATION 
SEAPLANES (Dp) CRANE FOR LIFTING AIRCRAFT OFF WATER 


Titt SEAPLANE BASE ON SYLT, VISITED BY R.A. N: 


—oe-se-<- ~— aS 
B) HANGAR OF OSNABRUCK, ON THE RIVER HASE, IN 
CENTRE, PARTICULARLY FOR IRONWORKS; SHOW 
WORKSHOPS FE) 


1 AIRCRAFT: (F) CRANES (G) HARBOUR , (H) REVAII 
HANGAR (1) LORRIES {J} BARRACKS (K) MEN 1) MOTOR TRANSPORT SHEDS (w™) BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


GASWORKS (F) RAIL 


On these pages we show further examples of the R.A.F.’s superb photogr aphs 
of German towns, naval harbours, industrial centres 


Haagen aerodrome on page 109 and Harburg on page 112 


cursory glance at the photographs 
perhaps, hours over a_ single 
sees infinitely more Eac 


seaplane bases and This is true even to the layman castir 
important railways and centres of communication The detail emerging from while the trained intelligence 


these photographs, as in that of Heligoland on our front page, of the Langen print and examir 
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F WILHELMSHAVEN AND OTHER STRATEGIC POINTS IN GERMANY. 
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MUNSTER, A BIG WESTPHALIAN INDUSTRIAL TOWN: (A) GAS-HOLDERS; (B) MOTOR TRANSPORT SHEDS; (C} BARRACKS, \D) GOODS YARD ; (E) RAILWAY SIDINGS ; (F) 


ALLOTMENT 
GARDENS ; (G) AIRCRAFT ; (H) AIRCRAFT TAKING OFF ; (I) AERODROME J) BARGES BEING TOWED ; (K) ; (L) AMMUNITION STORAGE: (M) CANAL ; (N) 


SPORTS GROUND. 
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LINES RAILWAY STATIO 


z reconnaissance ‘plane carries two cameras, one for vertical 

other for oblique work 3oth are designed t work in the 
™ ne being completely automatic and containing a changeable magazine givi 
ch 125 exposures The vertical camera. screwed into the machine, is set before the 
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THE R.A.F. LAYS BARE NAZI SECRETS: A BUSY PORT PHOTOGRAPHED. 


REVEALING ALL THE ACTIVITIES OF THE PORT IN MINUTE DETAIL, AND PROVIDING INFORMATION WHICH THE NAZIS WERE 
POWERLESS TO PREVENT REACHING ENGLAND: THE DOCKS AT HARBURG, NEAR HANOVER. 


nelusively proved by other British aerial photographs of enemy territory of Hanover, six miles south of Hamburg. The key to the annotations is as follows 
appearing in this issue, the science of reconnaissance photography has yielded many (A) drawbridge; (B) dock (C) barges (D) barge - building yard; (E) railway 
losely guarced secrets of Germany's wartime preparations. Above is repr turn-table; (F) fuel oil-tanks; (G) lock gates; (H) tall chimney; (I) shelter trenches 
t another of the many hundreds of wonderful pictures taken by the recon (J) timber; (K) fuel pipe-lines (L) lighters (M) cold-storage buildings As the 
rews of British machines in their series of flights over Germany It shows Manchester Guardiar pointedly bserved on January 22 If it had been ir 


harbour of Harburg, a centre of water communications in the province plan those aeroplanes could have done more than take photographs *hotograph by Bippa 
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PERSONALITIES AND NEWS OF THE WEEK; THEIR MAJESTIES AT ALDERSHOT. 
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ACTING WING - COMMANDER : 


RICHARD KELLETT, D.F.C. 
Awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for leading his squadron and 
the combined aircraft formation 
which vanquished a numerically 
uperior German air force over 
Heligoland Bight on December 18. 
Leader of Egypt-Australia nun- 
stop flight in 1938. 


C. R. DRIVER, D.F.M. 
Awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Medal as gunner of an 
aircraft in the fight over 
Heligoland on December 18. 
Remained at his post when 
both front guns were disabled 
and the gun-turret flooring shot 

away. Aged nineteen. 


PILOT OFFICER 
G. W. F. CAREY, D.F.C. 

Awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for skill and cool- 
ness in attacking two Heinkel 
bombers, one of which he 
brought down, 130 miles out 
over the North Sea on Janu- 
ary 1. . twenty-three-year-old 

New Zealander. 


MR. R. A. SMITH. 
Died January 18; aged sixty- 
seven. Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of British and Medieval 
Antiquities at the British 
Museum, 1927-38. Director of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 
Entered the British Museum in 
1898 ; wrote official guides to 


Roman and Saxon collections. _ 


MR. R. J. SYKES. 

Died January 19 ; aged seventy. 
Chairman of the London Press 
Exchange, of which he was one 
of the founders in 1892, and 
doyen of the advertising pro- 
fession. Associated 

advertising campaigns. 

Hon. Treasurer of the Watford 

Peace Memorial Hospital. 


SENATOR 
WILLIAM E. BORAH. 
Died January 20 ; aged seventy- 
four. Foremost American 
isolationist, who played a large 
part in preventing the adhesion 
of the United States to the 
League of Nations. For over 
thirty years an outstanding 
figure in the U.S. Senate. 
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GENERAL SMUTS BACK AT GROOTE SCHUUR 


~~ 


v 


a 
ss an - A BRITISH AMBULANCE UNIT FOR FINLAND: *% 
ee ee eee 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PRIME MINISTER WITH Pag i PRINCESS ALICE WITH THE COMMANDER, 7 
MRS. SMUTS AND THEIR GRANDDAUGHTER. HER MAJESTY CHATTING WITH A SERGEANT DURING HER VISIT ; MISS MARY RUNCIMAN. 
In preparation for the new Session of the South African TO A DIVISION IN THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND, WHEN BOTH On January 17 Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, 


Parliament, which opened on January 19, General Smuts, SHE AND THE KING CARRIED OUT A STRENUOUS PROGRAMME Commandant-in-Chief, inspected the volunteer ambulance 
who succeeded General Hertzog last September, took up F F 7 unit of the Women’s Transport Service (F.A.N.Y.) Corps, 


residence again at the Union Premier's official Cape A consisting of twenty women, with ten ambulances, which 


house, Groote Schuur, which he last occupied in 1924. =< is proceeding to Finland for work with the Finnish Red 
Groote Schuur is S. ; Cross under the command of Miss Mary Runciman. ~~ 
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THE KING | RECEIVING THREE CHEERS FROM SCOTTISH TROOPS DURING HIS” “AND” THE QUEEN'S. VISIT ‘To THE ALDERSHOT ‘COMMAND, HIS. “MAJESTY BEING 
IN FIELD-MARSHAL’S UNIFORM. BY THE END OF THE TOUR THE KING HAD COVERED SOME E'GHT MILES 
During their inspection of a division of the Aldershot Command on January 18, their and Queen separated, her Majesty going with General Sir Arthur Wauchope to inspect a battalion 
Majesties covered a considerable distance on foot, the King walking some eight miles, and | of which she is Colonel-in-Chief, while the King inspected infantry brigade. Several times 
ueen some four or five. Their Majesties began the tour by car, to be greeted on their during the day their Majesties separated to visit various units, though at one point 
| from Windsor by massed bands in the big barracks-square. Almost immediately the King they walked together for three-quarters of a mile along a road lined with double ranks of troops 


{ 


NNETS OFF! 


however 


Photographs by Charles E. Brown, P.N.A., Planet, Keystone, Central Press, and G.P.A 
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PICTORIAL NEWS FROM TWO CONTINENTS— MOSTLY SNOW AND ICE. 


hts 


meant aa 





AN ICE-BREAKING MISHAP ON 


THE ZUYDER ZEE, NOW FROZEN OVER: 
*“ HULP SPOEDIG” 


(“IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE ’’) IN 


ICE-BREAKER, CAUGHT BY THE 
(RIGHT) THE TRAPPED 
time. 


THE MEN OF AN 
COAL ON THE ICE (LEFT); AND 
The cold has been particularly severe in the Low Countries, and in our last issue we published The ice was not, however, considered reliable for military transport, and it could. of course, 
some photographs showing the effect that this was likely to have on Holland’s defences. By be destroyed by gunfire from the fortifications along the rivers, 
pone ge 19 the Meuse and the Rhine were only navigable for ships with special equipment. troops trying to cross it 
‘art of the Rhine and the Yssel were then completely jammed, and at several places could be 

crossed on foot. The Yssel Lake (the former Zuyder Zee) had been then frozen over for some 


FLOES, CALL FOR ASSISTANCE BY 
ICE-BREAKER ‘* FRIESLAND,” 


WRITING 


WHICH WAS DAMAGED, 


or by air bombing—and then 
would find themselves in an extremely unenviable position. The ice 
in the canals and the water lines of defence can be converted into an additional trap by 
changing the water-level. a thing the engineers can do at will. (S. and G.) 


a 





LEST ICE SHOULD IMPERIL HOLLAND'S DEFENCE SYSTEM: A’ CIRCULAR 


ICE-SAW 
CUTTING ACROSS A FROZEN STRETCH. (Wide World.) 





ALL FOR FRANCE’S WAR EFFORT: A HUGE FLEET OF LORRIES 


IN THE FOREIGN TRADE AREA AT STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK. 
According to a statement by the British purchasing commission, reported from New York 
on January 22, this country has spent an average of £2,250,000 a week for military supplies 
since the middle of November. Most of the orders have been for aeroplanes, machine-tools, 


AWAITING SHIPMENT 


and chemicals; and British authorities in London have made direct purchases of scrap metal, 
oil. cotton and foodstuffs. 


French purchases include aeroplanes and chemicals. (A.P.) 


aaa ee 









HEAVY SUFFERERS FROM EFFECTS OF THE WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER FACTORY EXPLOSION WINTER SPORTS IN SNOW 
ONE OF MANY MAKKET-GARDENERS' GLASS-HOUSES IN THE 











BOUND ROME SKI-ERS ON THE MONTAGNA DEI DUCE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD WRECKED WHICH HAS BEEN LOOKING LIKE \ SWISS SLOPE 

Five were killed and thirty injured in the explosion at the Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey Ever since Christmas Italy has been going through a peri f extraordinary ld Even the 

Herts n January 18 An official statement said that there was no reason t ispect sabotage. Wide south did not escay Vesuvius was vered with electric ircuits on the 

ead damage was done, th idly, Waltham Abbey shops did not fer severely The most apparent Rome-Naples lir put on S l there were heavy falls 

av was wrought at the numerous market-garden nurseries in the district slass se such as that n Centr Italy ally which measures nearly 

trate here. were littered with broken panes. Loss of production not, howeve expected to be even a tr while the R nave 

erious People claim to have felt the explosion as far away as the New Forest Fox a 





Keystone 
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AUSTRALIA’S ANSWER TO NAZI-ISM: THE A.E.F.S FAREWELL MARCH. 
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SIX THOUSAND STALWART ‘“ DIGGERS’’ OF THE AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE SWINGING DOWN MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY, 
ON THEIR LAST PARADE BEFORE SAILING OVERSEAS. 


and Commander-in-Chief of the Australian sang Wish Me Luck and Roll Out the Barrel.'" Cheering crow 
yn the steps of the Town Hall at 400,000 spectators, lined the route. The photograph shows the 
Force marched through passing down Martin Place. in the centre of Sydney. betweer dense lanes of 
f their last onlookers clad in summer attire, who, in one place, have surged forward almost 
Office is seen on the right, 


nd Topical 


The Governor-General of Australia is, estimated 
Military Forces, Lord Gowrie, V.C., took the salute 
when six thousand members of the Australian Imperial 


the New South Wales’ capital with fixed bayonets on the occasion 
the Commonwealth for overseas The Aussies "" marched to the sides of the marching men. The General Post 
nine military bands, to whose playing they with the National Bank of Australia building and Pitt Street, bey 


yntingent 


parade before leaving 


six abreast to the accompaniment of 
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ON BOARD ONE OF THE HUGE “‘ SUNDERLAND ” 
OUT OF SIGHT OF LANI THE SERGEANT NAVIGATOR CHE 


> DAYS 


EET aaneneneneeneneNe OLEATE DTU AULD ATAAEE ETD AUEASEFEREAEENE: °: en es aaa o 


——~ 


———————— LLL LEE 


2 ie 








senonveveoeeenseesseneenee oneneeseseresenseessees. 


— 


LIK} THE CHART-ROOM OF A YACHT OR SMALL SHIP THE NAVIGATOR ON 


BOARD A “‘ SUNDERLAND” y OF THE BIG 


SHORT ~ SUNDERLANDS F THE 
INSTRUMENTS 


COASTAL COMMAND ON PATROL Dt 
FLYING’ BOAT WORKING OUT A’ POSITION WITH HIS COMPLEX 


EGASUS XIL"’ AIR-COOLED RADIAL ENGINES, DRIVING DE 
envensesosscvessscoenscenescencqnescvencecseesesscenscseessscencesceenseosesceesnosonsvesssensssssessvensessessssosessssnssesessesnsseesscesscvecsvesovenvccnsessavesscscssvonovensseelll Wiasensecnnsevsvesonesovncsvssasovevssovnsoensssveqsenesonssees 


For the Allies the war began on September 3 at sea, where the 
valiantly played its part in all weathers and under the severest 
stress and strain. The aeroplanes of the Coastal Command 


air arm has at sea, collecting meteorological information, inspecting shipping for contraband 
conditions of control, and incidentally keeping a sharp look-out the whole time for U-boats. Whole 
have been contin days are spent out of sight of land, hundr 
uously engaged since the very beginning, and have completed more than five these huge machines, which carry a crew ten, comprising the captain, the 
mil ‘ " . . y 3 . . Thie } R ve he , ceve 1ere i ; : 
lillion miles in their arduous task of watching over British shipping This first officer, the navigator, and seven others. Not only are the patrols giving 


is, however, by no means their only task, for the duties of the big ‘‘ Sunder magnificent service, but they are ; pioneering a 


and acting as watch-towers for British ships, wt 


miles out Sunderland machine a good idea of whose immense proportions may 


of miles from the nearest base, by 


new form of aerial operation 


land’ flying-boats, which are mainly engaged in Coastal Command patrols, include 
picking up and watching over outward- bound convoys, hundreds of 


\erever they may be The 
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NDERLAND ” FLYING-BOATS. 
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ner eceeaaaeaaced 
THE SIDE-GUNNERS AT THEIR POSITIONS. THE SUNDERLAND” IS ARMED { 
AND A FOUR-GUN, POWER- D TURRET T THE REAR. 


ITH NAZI ATTACKERS: 
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PAALABAD UD OESOAEEHAS DETER ELIT EEN EE DIO LELENELOEETIALUNITEFIAETTETOGNIED: 


>» ON PATROI DUTY AT SEA IT CARRIES A CREW OF ‘, AND HAS FOUR 


BRISTOL 4 PHOTOGRAPH WHICH 
1 
NES, DRIVING DE HAVILLAND VARIABLE-PITCH AIR-SCREWS 


IDLY CONVEYS AN IDEA OF THE IMMENSE SIZE OF 


THE FLYING*BOATS 
EMPLOYED IN THE COASTAL 


DEFENCE PATROLS SHOWING THE FOUR-GUN TURRET IN THE TAII 


be obtained from the photographs reproduced above, is equipped with four Bristol now showed white horses — which 
‘* Pegasus XII" air-cooled radial engines, driving de Havilland variable-pitch difficult—and the navigator made a correction for altered wind strength We 
air-screws It is armed with guns at the side and in the nose and there is passed a lighthouse and a few ships, and then there was nothing but sea in 
a four-gun, power-operated turret at the rear The machine is also able to carry view for two or three hours. The captain lit his pipe, and cigarettes and cups 
an extremely big load of heavy bombs. A graphic description of life on board | of hot cocoa were handed round Luncheon was laid 
a ‘* Sunderland flying-boat out on patrol duty was given recently by ‘* The below. There were continuous small 
Times’ ” aeronautical correspondent. ** Dawn came in a blaze of red he wrote As we went the sea 
as we took a last sight of land The windows cleared of mist The 


make the detection of periscopes more 


out in the wardroom 
bumps, but otherwise the air was smooth 
got rougher and when we sighted the convoy the 


sea Navigators estimate gave a wind of 35 knots (Fox.) 
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BRITAIN AT WAR: LOST DESTROYERS; A NEW ELECTRIC CAR. 





act ante Se 
DRILL ON ONE OF THE NEW BRITISH 25-POUNDER GUN-HOWITZERS: THE G 
IS MOUNTED ON A GROUND-WHEEL,”’ SO THAT IT CAN BE RAPIDLY TRAVERSED. 


The 25-pounder gun-howitzer was the gun shown in action in the drawing published in our last 

issue. It can be used as a high-velocity gun having a long range, or as a howitzer, or even as a 

sort of super trench-mortar. As a high-velocity gun it is also useful for anti-tank work. For this 

the gun is mounted on a horizontal “ ground-wheel.” The gun-carriage is anchored to the hub 

of the ground-wheel, and the gun can be rapidly swung round in any direction, the wheels running 
on the rim of the ground-wheel. (British Official Photograph.) 





A BRITISH DESTROYER SUNK, IT WAS FEARED, WITH THE LOSS OF ALL HANDS: 
THE 1475-TON FLOTILLA-LEADER ‘‘ EXMOUTH,’” COMMANDED BY CAPTAIN 
R. S. BENSON. HER COMPLEMENT WAS 175. (Wide World.) 


SUNK BY MINE OR TORPEDO IN THE NORTH SEA: THE 1485-TON DESTROYER ee . 4 a Cz, 
‘ . 


“GRENVILLE,” LAUNCHED IN 1935 THE FOURTH BRITISH DESTROYER TO BE LOST. 


The Admiralty announced the “ Grenville’s” loss on January 21. A flotilla-leader of the ‘ Grey- 

hound” class of eight, she cost £335,928. There were 118 survivors, and no casualties among 

the officers, but eight ratings were killed and 73 were missing and presumed dead. The Commander, 

Captain Creasy, while in the water, gallantly shouted messages to cheer up the crew, who responded 

by singing songs as they swam in the icy water. The survivors were picked up in about two 
hours. (Wide World.) 


“4 











ANOTHER ANSWER TO THE PETROL RESTRICTIONS: AN ELECTRICALLY PROPELLED A WELCOME ADDITION TO THE NAVAL MENt AT SEA HAULING ON BOARD FISH 
VEHICLE’S CHASSIS, SHOWING HOW THE BATTERIES ARE CARRIED KILLED BY A DEPTH-CHARGE EXPLOSION 

Various forms of gas-driven cars have been illustrated in previous issues, and here we show the The lighter side of life on board his Majesty's warships is of stern necessity virtually suspended 

hassis of an electrically propelled vehicle The economical speed such vehicles reach lies between in these testing days of war, when the heaviest burden and the greatest number of casualties 

12-20 mop.t At these speeds, the range without recharging is from JO to 40 miles. The electricity have fallen upon the Senior Service. In the desperate work of U-boat chasing, however, some 

s made fror home-produced coal The possibilities of an extended use of such vehicles is less serious moments present themselves, as this picture indicates. It shows members of a war 

with the present petrol restrictions, obviously considerable. This, of course, particularly holds 





ship’s complement hoisting from the sea by means of buckets fish killed by the explosion of 
true in areas where local delivery of goods is essential ..N.A.) a depth-charee CP.) 
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TAISTO MAKI, THE FINNISH HOLDER OF FIVE 
WORLD RUNNING RECORDS, REPORTED TO HAVE 
BREEN WOUNDED BY A SHELL SPLINTER. (Fox) 
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(ABOVE FINNIsit SKI 
TROOPS BRINGING IN 
SOVIET PRISONERS 
AFTER THE BATTLE 
OF SUOMUSSALMI, In 
WHICH THE RUSSIAN 
44TH DIVISION WAS 


ANNIHILATED AN 
INTERESTING 


ELOQUENT CONTRAST 


AND 












IN TYPES. (A.P.)} 
— 
% Zz 
- = 
Pa 
% 
r A 
i Se 
F r 
Z — 
pec Si eccc cect 
(LFFT.) THE EQUIP 
MENT FOR W.T.S 
AMBULANCE DRIVERS 
FOR FINLAND 
INCLUDING, BESIDES 


A BRITISH-WARM, 
TWO SUITS OF HEAVY 


UNDERWEAR, AN 
8-PLY WOOL JERSEY 
SHEEPSKIN BOOTS 
OILED SOCKS, MIT 
TENS AND BALACLAVA 
HELMET UNDER 
FLYING HELMET, ANI 
GOGGLES WITH FtR 


MASK. (Topical.) 
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FINNISH SOLDIERS GATHERED IN THE LAMPLIGHT FOR HOT REFRESH 4 
MENTS, DISCUSSING THE DAY'S EXPLOITS IN THE VITAL SALLA SECTOR: 2 
A WEIRD STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. (Planet.) 
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LLL LDL LLL A a a 
+ A RECENT PICTURE SHOWIN FINNISH TROOPS RUSHING INTO THE COVER PROVIDED & SWEDISH AID FOR FINNISH WOUNDED AN INJURED MAN) BEID 
PINE-WOODS DURING 4 LOW-FLYING BOMBIN( RAID CARRIED OUT BY RUSSIAN PLANE Fj { ATTENDED TO RY NURSES HELONGING To THE SWEDISH RED Cho 
ALON THE FRONT Wide World Oe AMBULANCE L.N.A 
ee rr oe = oan nae ooow ts 5 “ 
These pictures reveal with what tenacit and good r the Finnish soldiers and it was derstood. would leave for Finland this month Yne of the phot 
any f them, as the first illustration de nstrates ly ist the threshold graphs this page show the elaborate equipment, which is virtually that f 
f manh i—-withstand the Id and the terrors f Arct warfare It was stated Polar explorers. that the embers f this little band will wear The lothing 
n January 19 that n the Salla front, where a large body f Russians was has, indeed, been approved by nmander Murray Levick, who was a member 
being pushed back, 10 legrees f fr had been recorde An ambulance f Scott last Polar Expeditior The unit nsists of twenty selected members 
unit of the British First Aid Nursing Yeomanry has been organised in this untry f the F.A.N.Y who will take with them ten ambulances 
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AFTER THE SECOND ACT OF A “LITTLE TANNENBERG” 
WON BY THE FINNS AT SUOMUSALMI. 














Be 














TWO GUNS AND A PILE OF SHELL-HOLDERS FROM GUN-LIMBERS—PART OF VAST 
QUANTITIES OF WAR MATERIAL ABANDONED BY THE REDS. (Planet.) 

















wo 


A SOVIET AMPHIBIAN TANK, WITH RUDDER AND PROPELLER SIMILAR TO THOSE 
OF A MOTOR-BOAT, CAPTURED BY THE FINNISH ARMY. (A.P.) 
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4 cao . ante “ : . . ; nee 3 % CAUGHT | 
3 FINNISH SOLDIERS WITH A SOVIET QUADRUPLE-BARRELLED ANTI-AIRCRAFT MACHINE-GUN S AN APPALLING SCENE MARKING THE PLACE WHERE A RUSSIAN COLUMN WAS prisoner 
MOUNTED ON A LORRY-——SPOILS OF WAR ON THE SUOMUSALMI FRONT. (Planet.) } é THIS, THE GREATEST FINNISH VICTORY OF THE WAR, YIELDED _A THOUSAND 
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COVERED BY A. PALL OF NEWLY-FALLEN SNOW DEAD AND UNIDENTIFIABLE RUSSIANS OF THE ROUTED \ “EXPOSING, FOR ALL THE WORLD TO SEE, THE MILITARY THESE 

44TH DIVISION LYING WHERE THEY FELL ON THE ROADSIDE AFTER THE BATTLE OF SUOMUSALMI (Wide World.) 4 Pa 44TH DIVISION AWAITING TRANSPORT To A PRISON CAMP 

ia ‘2 
The photographs reproduced here, taken in conjunction with those given in | by a double invasion on this sector; like the Germans they took advantage sie’ 
our two previous numbers, allow us to get a more vivid impression of the of the bad co-operation of the two Russian columns to defeat first one in rs 
fighting at Lake Kianta and Suomusalmi, than of any other modern battle detail (that was the 163rd Division, routed at the end of December): but ny 
Here the Finns turned back the greatly superior numbers of the invaders in they did better than the Germans, for they were then able to annihilate the es 
two actions constituting a ‘‘little Tannenberg,"’ though the rout of the second column (the 44th Division) as well ‘“The Times’ correspondent's F , 
Russians was relatively more complete at Suomusalmi than in the German description of the scene of the rout of the 44th Division was particularly - 


victory in 1914. The Finns, like the Germans in East Prussia, were faced graphic, and might have been written for the photographs reproduced here 
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SOVIET 


FINNISH SOLDIERS REMOVING A RUSSIAN FIELD GUN LEFT BY THE FLEEING 
FORCES AFTER THE BATTLE 


OF SUOMUSSALMI. (A.P.) 
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SNOW-COVERED “JUNK HEAPS,” FROZEN CORPSES, AND 
BEWILDERED PRISONERS FROM A RED DIVISION. 


See 
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A RUSSIAN TANK WHICH 
AMONG 


DURING PANIC 


(A.P.) 


OVER-RAN ITS OWN ANTI-TANK GUNS THE 


THE SOVIET TROOPS AT SUOMUSALMI. 
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DURING 


THE 
FIELD 


DIVISION. 
(Planet.) } 


IN A 
40 


CLEARING, 
TANKS, 


CAUGHT DEFEAT OF THE SOVIET 44TH 


100 GUNS, AND 278 MOTOR-CARS. 


PRISONERS, 
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A RELIC OF THE CRIMEA ?—~A CAPTURED COACH, INCONGRUOUSLY SURMOUNTED ra 
BY A CUMBERSOME AERIAL, USED AS A SOVIET ARMY WIRELESS WAGON. (Planet.) a 
cee cr eT rd 





sees) INCAPACITY OF THE RED ARMY’ PRISONERS FROM THE A SOVIET SOLDIER LYING FROZEN AS HE FELL, SHOT IN THE VERY ACT OF TRYING TO CONNECT FIELD TELEPHONE 
ILITARY THESE MEN APPEAR TO BE FAIRLY WELL CLAD (Planet.) , WIRES A PHOTOGRAPH ELOQUENT OF THE TERRIBLE SUFFERING IN THIS WAR Planet 
CAMP q ; < ? 
ane ‘* About four miles from Suomusalmi, at a bend of the road | came upon a found some blood-bespattered machine-guns, and then a large tank which 
ge sight I never wish to see again; it was the main battle-scene A wrecked the colonel described as a thirty-tonner It had been brought to a standstill 
hee Russian tank had held up a mechanised battalion, and as the long column with captured Russian . anti-tank guns and equipment, all of which was in 
‘ee had telescoped behind the tank the Finns had advanced from the flanks and excellent condition Finns near at hand were dismantling a brace of 
; poured a deadly fire into the Russians The result of this was visible over six-barrelled machine-guns The Red commander. Colonel Vinogradoff 
ae a four-mile stretch of road, in one vast junk heap Beyond a further mass disappeared on the second day of the battle One is reminded of Sam 
; of bodies entangled with guns, tanks and cars, overturned and scattered, we sonoff, the Russian general who shot himself in the forests after Tannenberg 
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MUTUAL AID A.R.P. EXERCISES ROUND LONDON. 





MAINTAINING THE EFFICIENCY OF OUR A.R.P. SERVICES: REINFORCEMENTS FROM THE 
LONDON REGION TOGETHER WITH UNITS FROM THE SOUTH-EAST REGION ASSEMBLED 
AT CHATHAM, DURING MUTUAL AID EXERCISES. (A.P.) 





\ RP. EQUIPMENT FROM THE LONDON REGION, INCLUDING 220 VEHICLES RUSHED 
TO CHATHAM DURING THE RECENT LARGE-SCALE DEMONSTRATION. CHATHAM WAS 
ASSUMED TO HAVE BEEN DESTROYED, REQUIRING HELP FROM LONDON, (A.P.) 


rs 4 y* Se 
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THE REALISM OF ANOTHER RECENT A.R.P. PRACTICE AT PADDINGTON, WHICH WAS 

WATCHED BY SIR JOHN ANDERSON AND SIR EDWARD EVANS THE PILES OF MASONRY 

ON THE DEMOLITION SITE Al QUEENSWAY SUGGESTING AN ATMOSPHERE OF 
BOMBED DESOLATION (Planet.) 


Extensive A.R.P. practice was carried out at Chatham on January 21, and Admiral Sir Edward 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS IN ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


Members of the Royal Family are all playing their part in one or other of the war services; and 
here we show the Princess Royal serving soldiers with tea, sandwiches, and cake in the canteen 
at York Station. This canteen, like several other station canteens, is run by the Women’s 
Voluntary Services. The Princess is a member of the Auxiliary Territorial Service, being Controller 
of the West Riding District. The Duke of Windsor returned to England by air for a few days’ 
leave on January 21. The Duchess did not travel with him. Readers will remember that 
shortly after the outbreak of war the Duke took up a Staff appointment abroad. For this 
purpose the King permitted him temporarily to relinquish the rank of Field-Marshal, and assume 
that of Major-General, this being effective from September 3. The Duke of Gloucester, of course, 
is the Chief Liaison Officer with the British Field Force-——At Abbasieh, near Cairo, King Faruk 
attended a big Egyptian Army gunnery tournament. Each regiment was represented by three 
soldiers, who were recruited from its best gunners. The tournament was watched by many 


important British and Egyptian personages. 





ENJOYING A FEW WELL-EARNED DAYS OF LEAVE: THE DUKE OF WINDSOR AT THE 
SANDBAGGED ENTRANCE OF HIS LONDON’ HOTEL. THE DUKE HOLDS A_ STAFF 
APPOINTMENT, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR-GENERAL, (S. and G.) 





AT THE RECENT GUNNERY TOURNAMENT HELD BY THE EGYPTIAN ARMY AT ABBASIEH, 
NEAR CAIRO: KING FARUK BEING GREETED BY GENERAL MACREEDY, THE 
COMMANDANT OF THE BRITISH MILITARY MISSION IN EGYPT. (A4.P.) 





SOLDIERS IN THE 
WEARS THE 


TEA TO 


PRINCESS 


STATION 
UNIFORM OF 


SERVES CANTEEN AT 


THE 


YORK, 
A.T.S SHE IS 


THE PRINCESS ROYAI 
RUN BY THE w.v.s THE 





Evans, Joint Commissioner for Civil Defence for London, took the opportunity of making a vigorous 
reply ¢t ritics of existing A.R.P. arrangements when he addressed men and women of the various 
services on the parade ground of the Royal Naval Barracks The exercise, involving mutual 
ipport by regional contingents, was based on the assumption that Chatham and the neighbouring 
wns were destroyed by bombs, and aid by the London organisation was necessary Help from 

the London Region mustered 220 vehicles, including 100 ambulances, 50 fire pumps, and mobile 
spital its; while the personnel of 900 comprised members of the A.F.S., rescue parties and 

pat ler Reinforcements from other parts of No. 12 South-Eastern Region consisted of 

4 60 workers with some 80 pumps and other equipment On January 20, in Paddington 
Fdward Evans and Sir John Anderson had watched another A.R.P. demonstration on a 


lemolition site in Queensway 
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SALVING A FLYING - BOAT IN THE CONGO: 
THE HOME FLIGHT OF THE “CORSAIR.” 






















Ss THE ‘‘ CORSAIR”’ LYING HALF-SUBMERGED IN THE RIVER DANGU, BELGIAN CONGO, 
. THE RESULT OF STRIKING A HIDDEN ROCK WHEN THE FIRST ATTEMPT WAS MADE 
TO TAKE OFF FROM A SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED DAM, 
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THE AIR-LINER BEING MANCEUVRED DOWN THE NARROW CHANNEL FOR TURNING 
LEFT INTO THE ARTIFICIAL LAKE CREATED BY THE DAM A PICTURE CONVEYING 
SOME IDEA OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE TAKE-OFF. 
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NATIVES FETCHING STONE QUARRIED NEAR BY FOR CONSTRUCT- 
ING THE DAM. THIS ALSO SHOWS A SECTION OF THE ROAD 
SPECIALLY LAID FOR TRANSPORTING THE MATERIALS 




















THE DAMAGED “ CORSAIR"’ LYING HALF-SUBMERGED IN THE RIVER DANGLU, 
ut . WITH ONE WING JACKED UP BY MEANS OF PONTOONS CONSTRUCTED OUT OF 
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1HE PETROL-TANKS DISMANTLED FROM LORRIES 
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CONSTRUCTED BY NATIVE LABOUR FROM LOCAL MATERIALS AIR-LINER BY THE FORCED LANDING Fi 
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PREPARING THE WAY FOR A TRIUMPH OF “ BUSH” SALVAGE OF A MACHINE WHICH . { THE DAMAGE WHICH CAUSED THE CORSAIR AN ENFORCED SOJOURN OF TEN * 
14 WAS ORIGINALLY THOUGHT WOULD HAVE To BE DISMANTLED THE DAM \ MONTHS IN THE BELGIAN CONGO THE HOLE MADE IN THE HULL OF [THI 
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The salvage of the Imperial Airways’ flying-boat “ Corsair,"" which reached England | mail were sustained By the end of June the “ Corsair was ready for flight 
on January 15, after an enforced sojourn of nearly ten months in the Belgian | from a lake formed by a dam specially constructed for the take-off and for which 
Congo, was at first deemed impossible and the machine was ordered to be } great blocks of stone and timber had to be transported for many miles through 
jismantled where it deScended on March 14 at Faraje, 150 miles south-west of the bush She struck a hidden rock, however, and was holed again, necessi 
Juba On the assertion of a company engineer from Alexandria, however, wh« tating the construction of another dam Finally, early this month, Captain Kelly 
said it could be saved, energetic operations were begun to get it back to England Rogers, who commanded the ‘Caribou’ during her inaugural Transatlantic flight 
under its own power fhe flying-boat was badly holed during its enforced landing last August. flew the Corsair first t Juba and then by the normal Imperial 


while returning from Durban to Southampton. although no casualties nor loss of Airways route, taking only tw jays from Alexandria (Central Press.) 
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F the quietude of the Western 
Front had caused any of us 
to forget it, we have now been 
sharply reminded of its im- 
portance. Not that there has 
been an outburst of activity on 
the front: itself. The activity 
took place in Belgium and 
Holland, in the form of suspension 
of leave and the calling of more men to the Colours, 
but it had a repercussion in the Zone of the Armies, 
where leave was likewise suspended and _ certain 
precautionary measures were taken. The eyes of 
the Allied command have to watch the frontiers of 
the Low Countries as carefully as its own front line. 
A sten by the Nazis across those frontiers would 
constitute a threat calling for action as quick and 
resolute as would a direct assault 
in France. 


THE WAR WITH 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


Belgium and Holland, it is of interest to consider 
what she would gain or lose by doing so before the 
spring. In the first place, there appears to be a 
certain amount of astonishment and even disappoint- 
ment both in the Army and in the nation at large 
that nothing has yet been attempted in the West. 
I do not count this as very important, but it has its 
weight, because Hitler’s rule rests upon his personal 


NAZI GERMANY: 
THE WESTERN FRONT IN THE PICTURE. 
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respect, being fought in a 
succession of snowstorms. The 
object of an early start may be 
in part to obtain’ surprise, in 
part to make use of the long 
nights for approach marches, 
and in part to ensure a long 
campaigning season. The last is 
the most important of the three ; 
it was for this that both Allies and Germans in 
the last war were prepared to take considerable 
risks that their operations would be hindered by 
rain or snow. 

It will be observed that I do not include frost 
under the category of bad weather. Frost, in fact, 
is almost entirely on the side of the offensive—while 
it lasts. That it would enable tanks in large numbers 
to cross inundated areas, as_ has 





What caused the Dutch and 








sometimes been claimed, is open to 








Belgians to take action? I leave out 8 





of account the story of the particular 
German aeroplane which came down 
in Belgium, because there are several 
versions of it, one at least improbable ; 
but a contributing factor was un- 
doubtedly the many recent violations 
of both frontiers by German aircraft. 
They fly over at a great altitude, and 
in these small countries it is easy for 
them to see what they want to and 
even to take photographs, and then to 
make off with little risk of Dutch 
and Belgian machines being able to 
climb to their interception. More 
important still, was a warning from 
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a neutral source that trouble might Nivare la 
be brewing. Either from the same 
F . . Tarend 
source or from their own intelligence 
4 


services came reports of an increase 
in the number of German divisions 
facing their ° frontiers. The hard 
weather in itself created a danger ; 
because an unscrupulous neighbour 
might be tempted to take advantage 
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Mandalakchs 


aaa doubt, but it certainly would enable 
troops to cross canals with the greatest 
of ease, and this would be a very 
important advantage in Holland. It 
would also enable roads to withstand 
i a greater weight of traffic, and in open 
country a large proportion of mechani- 
cal transport could move across 
LE country, so saving road space and 
diminishing the danger of attack by 
aircraft. On the other hand, it is not 
L - easy to prophesy how long frost is 
likely to last, and the Germans have 
at their disposal only limited oppor- 
tunities of receiving meteorological 
reports from the west. (It is, need- 
less to say, to deprive them of know- 
ledge of the weather in these islands 
that the subject is not mentioned in 
our Press.) The effects of a sudden 
es rapid thaw might be crippling to a 
great army caught in the midst of 
a campaign. All but the best roads 
st would be’ likely to collapse under the 
weight of thousands of heavy vehicles, 






























































2 and cross-country movement would 
A NDA EA} ° . : 
of it even if he had not previously at AIT the be practically impossible even for 
made up his mind to attack. So far ulvai those specially designed for the pur- 
as we know, the Germans would 4 pose. Yet though the effects of thaw 
require little further time for pre- may be worse than those of rain, the 
paration once the word was given. { a vi initial advantages of frost over wet 
There may well have been private are so outstanding that an offensive 
information which has not yet been might be risked during a cold snap, 
disclosed to the world; but I think whereas it would be folly to launch a 
we may disregard, now as ever, the major operation during or just after 
more sensational versions put forth Bs a spell of wet weather, except pos- 
by one or two writers on inter- ae sibly on the lightest of soils. Another 
national and military affairs who accompaniment of wintry weather, 
have proved in the past that there ZY fog, has also to be taken into account. 
is no aspect of the war which they Generally speaking, it may be said 
have not first-class qualifications to * a to favour the first assault but to 
misrepresent. handicap the exploitation of success. 
I have previously discussed the To sum up, we may say that a winter 
advantages and disadvantages of an offensive in western-Europe is always 
invasion of the Low Countries from an adventure, which may, however, 
the German point of view, and these - just possibly be justified by the 
are now generally understood. On ae. raising of a morale lowered by bore- 
this occasion I will do no more than ——\\e a 4 dom and disappointment, by obtain- 
enumerate some of them. On the —4\_{¢ 4 3 ing surprise, and above all by gaining 
credit side stand the prospect of — wt time at the start of what may turn 
turning the main Maginot Line, of Hantyloote = — < 3 out to be a long-drawn-out struggle. 
securing advanced air and submarine | rita a7) sr < We may add that the second factor 
bases for use against Great Britain ; — Cy Fs = 3 can now be ruled out. Neither the 
on the debit, there are the addition re YZ tf ro ° : : — % Allies, nor Belgium, nor Holland are 
to the forces hostile to Germany of = - = Se ees ee | likely to be surprised after all that 
upwards of forty divisions, the open- y pu = oe E has passed. 
ing up of fresh targets in Germany p— Y ~< = So much for the question of season. 
to British aircraft, and the loss of Serr ae fi = ~ 4 a Let me end by referring once more 
Holland as an entrepdt for trade. On = \ “a to a factor which I mentioned when 
balance the disadvantages appear to —: 2 poo ae - a last this question was attracting 
be the heavier, but that may be a ‘ — TR am = ~ | attention. The invasion of two coun- 
matter of opinion. I have always c ne = ——+ —_ ean — tries which are respected throughout 
inclined to the view that Germany _——— by Pei = = Scale the world and whose international 
would not attack before the spring, = ee f ALLINW © 10 20 30 40 $0 60 7O 80 90 100 conduct has been  unexceptionable 
but L do not pretend to be certain. = ZB t ee FP _ES T NIE q MILES. would be received with universal 
Even as I write anxiety continues in u* »* ree = WNGHTS OF tee horror. It may be said that Germany 
the Low Countries, and, in fact, the [___Jumoer. 100 meress KG 200-SOOMETRES is already condemned by the United 
tension has been but very slightly A GENERAL MAP oF FINLAND, THE LETTERS OF THE (ZZ00- 200 meres. BRB oven soo meres States, yet the wave ne indignation 
ae MARKED SECTIONS CORRESPONDING TO THOSE ON ee 
eased If | am told that Hitler rex MAPS Cm 485 CeveeneE face. which would sweep over them in 
desires to keep us guessing I naturally This map, and those on the opposite page, are reproduced from “‘L'Illustration.” Words such face of an iniquity so wholly un- 
agree, but if the latest crisis be repre- as “Norway” have been translated from their French equivalents; as a whole, the French wording justified, might still provide ugly 
sented as but a further incident in hes been left, surprises for the aggressor. The effect 
the ‘war of nerves,” | am more upon certain European neutrals might 
doubtful rhe Germans, may not be great prestige and judgment, and if they were to be under- also be far - reaching The smaller and weaker 
psychologists, but they must surely realise that mined by doubt the whole edifice might begin to European countries have reached a mood distinctly 
nerves become habituated to gesticulations, that crack 


calmer in the 
ago, and that 


Holland aml Belgium are now far 


face of danger than a few months 


they have been drawn together by the danger 
shared in common last November 
Supposing that Germany has already made up 


her mind to launch a great attack on the Western 
Front, preceded or accompanied by an invasion of 


A far more powerful incentive would be the 
desire for an early start The Germans in the last 
war began their Verdun offensive in February; we 
began our Arras offensive of 1917 in April; and they 
began their Somme offensive of 1918 in March All 
these operations were to some extent hindered by 
the weather, but it was the latest of the three, 
the Battle of suffered most in this 


Arras, which 


less timid as a result of the magnificent resistance 


of Finland. Germany may be prepared to defy 
and deride the opinion of the world at large, 
yet she may hesitate if there should be signs of 
that opinion § translating itself into action. She 
may, indeed, conceivably have’ engineered this 
crisis in order to observe the reactions, both 


military and _ political 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE FINNISH WAR: THE CHIEF SECTORS AND EVENTS. | 
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2 A. FINLAND'S MOST NORTHERN SECTOR: THE PETSAMO FRONT. HERE THE RUSSIANS, 4% ask. 


AFTER THEIR INITIAL SUCCESSES, HAVE BEEN HELD UP. (1HE LETTERS 4, B, C, D, E OR : s My 
REFER TO THE’ SECTIONS ON THE MAP ON THE FACING PAGF.) airana a 
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u Seale, in, Miles N November 3) the Soviet Union 2 AL 6, Tt. TEN is ‘ 








k Fin} land, > =——- ~ 
attacked Finland by land, sea a] EAKE i; Jf 


and air. In the extreme north, on the ‘ 
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Petsamo front, the Russians made most 
progress. On December 5 the Finns 
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stated that their machines had raided € 5 
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rw Murmansk and done much damage; } = 4 OMe : 
ates they claimed to have captured 64 ' — po Ase ~~ < 
Dees Russian tanks and brought down H : ——— = res % . 
F 24 ‘planes; on the Karelian Isthmus pee ; 
they were retreating slowly to their < ee 4 
majn line of resistance. Aeroplanes were da D, THE FRONT NORTH OF LAKE LADOGA—ONE OF THE LEAST VISITED BY CORRE- & 
reaching Finland from Italy, Great % SPONDENTS, BUT EXTREMELY ACTIVE. A RUSSIAN DIVISION WAS WIPED OUT HERE ) 
Britain and other countries. By } BEFORE CHRISTMAS AND MUCH MATERIEL CAPTURED. Fa 
December 9 the Finns were standing 7% : 
Saf, ad Z , fast on the Isthmus and _ repulsing 
SPhistiarv repeated Soviet attacks. Fierce fighting S | " il 
jamaki Z 2 developed on the Finnish “waist,” the cale in Miles 


Suomosalmi and Salla sectors, where the 
Russians threatened to cut Finland in two. 
Salla fell on December 12. On December 14 
the Soviet Union was expelled from the League 
of Nations. On December 15 the Finns 
RRS oS ema enema aS withdrew from Salmijarvi, in the extreme 
| C. tuk sudmesakas Gaceed—ene ecans or | north, wrecking the metal mines; but severe 
TWO’ HEAVY RUSSIAN DEFEATS, WHEN THE 3 Russian reverses were rumoured on the 
central and southern fronts. On December 2( : aay . — = 
Continued below : ‘ p ° : “ 1 A ~ + : 
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% 163RD AND LATER THE 44TH DIVISIONS WERE 
ROUTED. 
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* B. THE SALLA SECTOR, WHERE THE RUSSIANS ARE REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN THROWN UPON & - E. tut FINNISH SECTOR MOST RESEMBLING THE WESTERN FRONT /, 

THE DEFENSIVE--NOT DUE TO A “ROUT,” BUT IN RECOGNITION OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY } \ THE KAKELIAN ISTHMUS, WHERE THE RUSSIANS ARE WELL DUG IN.) A SERIES ) 
3 OF CARRYING OUT AN OFFENSIVE HERE IN WINTER a OF ACTIONS HAVE BEEN FOUGHT ON THE TAIPALE FLANK. 
t Speier Ae: a a I a ee ee 
Continued ; 
a very heavy Soviet attack on the Isthmus lines was repulsed; and the Finnish | the only Russian line of supply to the more northerly fronts, On January 3 Finnish 
counter-attack at Kemijervi (Salla sector) drove the Russians back twenty miles. | ‘planes raided Uhtua, the Soviet advanced base in their operations against the Finnish 
A Russian division was also wiped out north of Lake Ladoga, where Finnish units } waist-line. At Lake Kianta the Soviet 44th Division, which had attempted to go 
crossed the frontier after the rout of the Russians at Tolmojarvi and Aglajervi } to the aid of the l63rd, was wiped out; but the Russians again began to advance on 
Immense quantities of matériel were captured On Christmas Day Helsinki, Viborg, this front By January 18, however, Finnish tactics had been successful a second 
Borga, Tampere and Turku were all bombed On December 27, in a victory at time near Salla; where the invading force, suffering from reduced supplies and the 
Suomosalmi. the Russian 1t43rd Division was totally scattered At the end of the } intense cold, was reduced to the defensive and began to retreat The Soviets continue 
year Finnish units were said to be at work wrecking the Leningrad Murmansk railway, | widespread air raids, threatening to disrupt Finnish communications 
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OF WARTIME FOR BUENOS AIRES: 


| EGLI, OF THE SWISS PAPERS ‘“ NEUE 
SPEARMAN, OF ‘LA NACION,” AT WORK— j J t ZURICHER ZEITUNG” AND “ DER’ BUND,” MAKING 
i REFRESHMENTS BEING BROUGHT HIM BY HIS WIFE. Z NOTES FROM AN OFFICIAL PRESS REPORT. 
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THE LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE MUCH-+QUOTED 
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DANISH PAPER “ POLITIKEN’’: M. GUNNER HENRIKSEN 
READING OVER “copy” 


H IN THE PRESS ROOM OF “ M.O.1,” 
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COMPARING THE DANISH ANGLE WITH THE INDIAN: MR. T. A. RAMAN, OF THE 
‘HINDUSTANI TIMES,"”” DELHI, DISCUSSING THE DAY'S NEWS WITH MISS 
PALMER, OF THE ‘“‘ NATIONAL TIDENDE,’’ COPENHAGEN. 


NEWS. FOR CANADA: MISS MOLLY MCGEE, THE LONDON CORRESPONDENT 
OF THE “TORONTO MAIL AND GLOBE,"’ LOOKING OVER HER TYPI 
SCRIPT BEFORE SUBMITTING IT TO THE CENSOR. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE FOREIGN PRESS ASSOCIATION TALKS TO THE CHIEF i} A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT BOOKING HIS TELEPHONE CALL TO HIS EDITOR IN PARIS, ROME, 
OF FORKIGN AFFAIRS AT M.O.I M. STEFAN LITAUER (LEFT), THE WELI OR WHEREVER IT MAY BE CALLS TO PARIS TAKE ONLY BETWEEN TEN AND THIRTY MINI 
KNOWN POLISH JOURNALIST, AND SIR JOHN CAMERON, TO GET PUT THROUGH 


TES 


4 


The Ministry of Information in the University of London Senate House has | war impossible."’ Certainly the time taken by the actual process of trans 
come in for many hard words. Nevertheless, no less a person than the mitting the news—once it has passed the censor—is not much more than in 
President of the Foreign Press Association has defended it on behalf of foreign peacetime. Thus, to put a call through to Paris takes anything between ten 
correspondents. ‘‘ I would like to stress," wrote M. Litauer, at a time when minutes and half an hour, dependent, of course, upon the volume of traffic 
controversy was raging around the Ministry, ** how much we appreciate the on the line. The same is true for calls to Rome, Madrid, and other 
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capit 
technical arrangements without them our work would be in time of though these tend to take a little longer This 


compares more than favourably 
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‘NEUTRAL COUNTRIES: FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS AT M.O.L. 
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‘“ DAL NOSTRO CORRISPONDENTE DAL’ LONDRA ...”’: MR. REA, OF “LA STAMPA,” 

CONVERSING WITH HIS EDITOR IN’ TURIN. "ta STAMPA” IS ONE OF THE ITALIAN 
PAPERS MOST WIDELY READ ABROAD 


a 

H LISTENING IN TO ENSURE THAT THE CORRESPONDENT ’PHONES HIS STORY WITHOUT 
$ ADDITIONS TO THE ‘‘CcoPY”’ PASSED EARLIER AS INNOCUOUS. IF NEED BE, THE 
is CENSOR CAN INSTANTLY CUT OFF THE CALL 
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A COSMOPOLITAN GROUP IN THE PRESS ROOM AT THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, INCLUDING M. STEFAN LITAUER, PRESIDENT OF THE FOREIGN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
(FOREGROUND ; RIGHT), M. JUHO TIMONEN, THE FINNISH JOURNALIST REPRESENTING “ UUSI SUOMI '' OF HELSINKI, AND MISS PALMER, OF “NATIONALE TIDENDE."”’ 
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with the two or three hours often needed for calls to London and Paris by renders it obsolete Thus, to quote an article which, like M. Litauer's letter, 
correspondents during the Spanish war The system whereby the censor appeared in ** The Times" ** The divided censorship, first through a Government 
listens in to the correspondent ‘phoning his story, able to cut off the call Department, then through the Ministry, still delayed cables beyond the hope of 
should anything censored be said, is natural enough, since it is so practical, and printing.’ Certain American papers are reported to mark their foreign news ** V" 
identical to that employed in Spain. Nevertheless, American editors have, it (positively verified); ‘‘O.P.’" (official propaganda); and ‘S.A (seerningly 
would seem, a sufficiently difficult task to get news to press before the radio | authentic) Let us hope that no news from Britain is marked ‘“ O.P." 
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CYPRIOT INFANT SACRIFICES TO THE 
EARTH-GODS IN THE 4TH MILLENNIUM: 


TRACES OF NEOLITHIC FUNERAL RITES, OF UNIQUE 
IMPORTANCE TO THE WHOLE MEDITERRANEAN CULTURE, 
FOUND IN A PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENT AT KHIROKITIA. 


By P. DIKAIOS, Curator of the Cyprus Museum and Director of the Excavations at Khirokitia. 
With Copyright Photographs by the Antiquities Department, Cyprus. (See Ill i bposite.) 


The researches undertaken on behalf of the Cyprus Department 
of Antiquities by the author of the following article have 
brought to light a wonderful Neolithic culture in Cyprus, 
the different stages of which succeed one another in a most 
natural way and give a complete picture of civilisation 
preceding 3000 B.C., supposedly the beginning of the 
Bronze Age. The researches were begun as far back 
as 1933, and it is intended still to continue them, the 
material uncovered being most abundant. The result 
so far has been to establish on sound bases and conclu- 
sive evidence archcological 
knowledge of the early 
prehistoric culture in 
Cyprus, the main lines of 
which have now definitely 
been traced. In forward- 
ing us the following con- 
tribution Mr.  Dtkaios 
writes: ‘‘ The material 
described in this article is 
absolutely unique, and its 
importance concerns not 
only Cyprus but the whole 
of the Mediterranean.” 

N The Illustrated London 

News for Dec. 26, 1936, 
I described the results of 
the first season’s work at the 
Neolithic site of Khirokitia, 
situated on a hillock near 
the thirtieth milestone on 
the main Nicosia-Limassol 
road : including the discovery 
of an important large circular 
construction surrounded by 
enclosure walls, and the 
large piers standing on its 
floor, under which various 
skeletons were found. I 
then pointed out that it 
was probably some sacred 
enclosure used for burying 
important people. 

The fundamental charac- 
teristics of the culture thus 
uncovered were the general 
use of stone—mostly andesite 
vases, and the appearance 
of a “combed” pottery at I. THE REMAINS OF A 


This culture, which may be 
called purely neolithic, was 
attributed to the early part 
of the Fourth Millennium B.C. and was considered to 
have preceded the culture of Erimi, a village not far from 
Limassol, near the south coast of Cyprus, where elaborate 
red on white pottery was found (see The Illustrated London 
News, Dec. 23, 1933, and Jan. 19, 1935). The Erimi 
culture is neolithic in the beginning, but later develops 
into a chalcolithic stage. 

The Khirokitia excavations were thus shown to reveal 
for the first time a brilliant neolithic culture dated to 
about 4000-3500 B.C., with great architectural activity 
and developed craftsmanship. They reveal funeral rites 
of great importance, and throw abundant light on the 
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carbonised bones found 
in the corridor round it, 
give it the right to be 
considered as a monu- 
ment of special import- 
ance, possibly of a sacred 
funeral character devoted 
to important people. 

This exceptional 
character of the large 
enclosure is borne out 
by the humble size and 
aspect of the huts found beyond it. These were smaller and 
of light construction, and while they were continuously 
replaced by superimposed ones the large construction 
lasted for a considerable length of time. 

The area excavated in 1938 is situated north-west of 
the previously excavated area, to the west of the top of 
the hillock. As seen on the picture (Fig. 1) the long wall 
which appeared in the previous area continues across this 
upper part of the settlement and seems to go on. Its 
height here varies from two to four metres and the width 








GREAT NEOLITHIC SETTLEMENT AT KHIROKITIA, BETWEEN 
the last stage of the period. REVEAL FURTHER DETAILS OF THE LIFE AND BELIEFS OF NEOLITHIC CYPRIOTS WITH 
IMPORTANCE : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 1939 EXCAVATIONS, SHOWING THE LONG WaLL (RUNNING FROM THE 


TO UPPER LEFT CORNERS), WITH CIRCULAR CONSTRUCTIONS ON EITHER SIDE. 


from one to three metres. The wall is interrupted by a 
circular building or tower, with walls of three metres wide 
on the west or external side and one metre on the east or 
internal one. The long wall continues beyond this tower. 
While in the area excavated in 1936-37 the constructions 
brought to light belonged to two kinds—the large enclosure 
and the small, humble huts—here all the constructions ex- 
cavated were large, with massive walls. The most out- 
standing construction was the topmost one, which occupied 
the highest part of the settlement not very far from the 
top. From this point a magnificent view over the valley 
down to the south sea may be obtained. The width of 
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cross-shaped pattern in relief on the sides and groups of 
chevrons on either side of the spout. Near the legs a 
bone needle was found i# situ. The south-western part 
of the excavated area was occupied by two large huts, the 
walls of which joined on one side. One of these twin huts 
had very solid stone foundations in which two entrances 
appear, and on its floor two piers, similar to those in the 
large enclosure of the previous area, are standing. Under 
its floor four skeletons, and in the contiguous hut six 
skeletons,- were found. 

In the spring of 1939 I investigated two more parts 
of the settlement: the area east of the 1938 excavations 
and the area west of the topmost part of the same excava- 
tions. Work in the first area brought to light different 
superimposed small huts belonging to four distinct layers. 
The study of these constructions will throw light on the 
method used for superstructures. The comparison of 
these small huts with the large houses described in this 
report will, moreover, strengthen the suggestion that the 
latter have some exceptional sacred or funeral meaning. 

It was, however, the second area which yielded the 
most important evidence, in that it was found that 
the round construction or 
tower which interrupted the 
long, straight wall running 
through the settlement rested 
on the rock. The wall con- 
tinued beyond the tower 
through the shoulder joining 
the Khirokitia hill to hills 
on its west side, where it is 
very imposing indeed and 
gives the impression of a 
real fortification resting on 
the rock and rising obliquely 
up to the present surface 
with a_ total height of 
about four metres. 

That the area in which 
the tower is situated has a 
special, possibly sacred, sig- 
nificance, was proved by the 
discovery, immediately on 
the west, of a group of two 
round constructions, one 
southern and another 


latter is the more important. 
It is a small circular house, 
measuring five metres 
across, built at an early 
stage against the original 
straight wall, and lasting 
until the end of the settle- 
ment. The lower part of 
the walls was straight-sided 
and served as support for 
the domed superstructure, 
well preserved along the 
northern part. This feature 
is important, as it provides 
evidence of the method of 
roofing these circular houses. 
Several floors belonging 
to three main periods were 
found inthisimportant house. 
The description of them must begin with the lowest, which 
was about four metres below the surface of the ground. 
Its most important feature was a kind of throne built of 
stones (Fig. 7), the seat of which was round and slightly 
hollowed and the back formed of several stones specially 
collected for the purpose. Here were found also three 
depressions containing either charcoal or ashes, a fact 
bearing some relation to the fire kept in the ‘ tower.” 
On the central depression the skeleton of an adult was 
found. Shortly after, or perhaps contemporary with this 
burial, burials were made of infants of less than a year, 
and such burials continued to take place in the deposits 


NICOSIA AND _ LIMASSOL, 
A CULTURE OF GREAT 





2. A REMARKABLY FINE STONE SHALLOW RECTANGULAR BOWL, IN WHICH REPOSED A PORTION 3. ONE OF THE RARE CLAY BOWLS UNEARTHED DURING THE 1939 EXCAVATIONS 


OF SKELETAL REMAINS DISCOVERED IN THE LARGE CIRCULAR CONSTRUCTION SEEN IN THE 
UPPER PART OF FIG. I--WITH ELABORATE 


ensuing cultural stages in Cyprus. They show foreign 
contacts at a period when trade was certainly still in a 
primitive stage in the eastern Mediterranean. These 
excavations have, moreover, confirmed my theory that 
there was an early non-pottery stage in the beginning of 
the Fourth Millennium, followed by the introduction of 
pottery and its development in the latter part of the 
Fourth Millennium, when the wonderful painted wares, 
discovered mostly in Erimi, flourished. 

Ihe results of the 1937 season were mainly these. 
The main feature of the settlement appears to be the 
long wall, which runs N.W.-S.E., on either side of which 
the settlement sprang up and developed. There exists 
a large circular construction, with thick and high walls 
built of rubble and resting nearly on the rock The size 
of this circular construction, the special enclosure wall, 
the exceptional treatment of the dead buried under its 
floor, the two large piers standing on it, and the masses of 


AT KHIROKITIA: 
ORNAMENTATION, 


the walls is exceptional (1°50-3 metres) and the total 
diameter of the house is about ten metres. On the north 
part of the floor a platform with raised border was found. 
Its surface is plastered over with a very thin laver of clay, 
still visible in most parts. 

In two holes dug in this platform, two skeletons were 
found im situ. One of them was buried with bent-up legs 
and around it the fragments of one small and two large 
Stone vases, broken intentionally, were placed. On the 
chest a large millstone was found, and round the neck a 
necklace of carnelian beads interchanging with tubular 
shells was found im situ. The other skeleton belonged to 
a younger person and its position was curious. It lay on 
the front part of the body, the legs were bent up and the 
hands were bound behind the back like some of the Jericho 
skeletons found by Professor Garstang. The middle part 
of the body was lying on a fine stone shallow rectangular 
bowl with most elaborate ornamentation, consisting of 


“ COMBED 
BELONGING TO THE 


MOST ANCIENT POTTERY EVER FOUND IN THE ISLAND. 


which accumulated on this early floor. New burials of 
adults were carried out on a floor newly constructed, and 
here infants were actually buried on the bodies of adult 
persons (Fig. 6), while others were inhumed independently 
in the floor, in some cases with ceremonial rites which 
consisted of placing stones all round and a thin slab to 
cover the infant’s body. 

Traces of fire were found in several parts of the floor, 
either independently or on top of graves containing in- 
fants or adults, and on the topmost floor a remarkable 
clay head of a human figure was discovered (Fig. 4), 
measuring eleven centimetres and apparently representing 
a male person with rather fat cheeks, narrow upper part 
of head, and thick neck. As a study of the human face 
it is amazingly life-like; the expression serene, but at 
the same time austere. On the back of the head appear 
in relief four snakes, while two more appear over the ears. 
The hair is indicated by incisions 

Continued on oppose page 
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HUMAN SACRIFICES 5 aan 
TO THE EARTH -GODS: 


INFANT SKELETONS AT KHIROKITIA 
EXPLAIN THE GRIM PUZZLE OF THE 
VOUNOUS MODEL. 


CopyRiGHt PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE CyPRUS DEPARTMENT 
or Antiguities. (SEE ARTICLE Opposite.) 
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apap  L III TIE ELE ET 
4. A LIFELIKE MALE HEAD WITH HEAVY 
FEATURES, PROBABLY REPRES ING A CHTHONIC 
DEITY, TO WHOM INFANTS WERE SACRIFICED AT 
IMPORTANT NEOLITHIC ADULT BURIALS. (II cM.) 
a LL DL LT LOLOL ALL LL ALL ALL ALO CLO ALO LOL ALO LLL AL LOC LOL OO A 
5. A MODEL OF A CIRCULAR ENCLOSURE WITH A SACRIFICE TO TH 
(EARTH) DEITIES— PREVIOUSLY DISCOVERED AT VOUNOUS., 
ACTUALLY HOLDING THE INFANT TO BE SACRIFICED 


CHTHONIC 
ONE FIGURE Is 
IN ITS ARMS. 

Continued.| ee 

It is of interest, in these connections, to come upon the words 
Isaiah Lvu., 5—'' Enflaming yourselves with idols under every green tree. slaying 
the children in the valleys under the clifits of the rocks,” for the site where the 
Khirokitia house in which the infant sacrifices were made lies exactly in the 
slopes of a valley, between two hill-tops and under “clifts of the rocks." 

This important discovery throws light on the model of a sacred enclo- 
sure (Fig. 5) discovered a few years ago in the Early Bronze Age 
cemetery at Vounous (c. 2500-2100 B.C.), near Bellapaise, in the Kyrenia 
district, representing a circular enclosure in which a rite in honour of the 
Chthonic Deities is taking place. There is no doubt that the Vounous model 
represents a type of enclosure which shows the same rites as the Khirokitia 
house. In the model there appears a figure holding a baby in its arms 
representing the infant sacrifice to the Chthonic Deities. The snake, the throne 
the infant, the animals for sacrifice (outside the house heaps of bones and 
remains of burnt sacrifices were found) are common features in both. More- 
over, the Vounous model demonstrates convincingly the survival of a rite 
appearing 1500 years earlier at Khirokitia. 


in 


IN THE HOUSE OF SACRIFICE SHOWING (BACKGROUND AND FOREGROUND) 
NFANT REMAINS ON ADULT SKELETONS; WITH OTHER INFANT SKELETONS IN 
HOLES AND ONE (CENTRE) SURROUNDED BY STONES 


Continued 
Yn all the other stone idols discovered in the same settlement the hair is 

sated by similar or more stylised incisions. (A like representation of snakes 

and placing their heads on the top of the idol’s head is seen in 
of a Minotaur type, found by the Swedish Cyprus Expedition in 

the temple site of Ayia Eirini, on the north coast of Cyprus.) Here, if my 
interpretation is correct, Is an early attempt to anthropomorphise the snake, 
the known attribute of the Chthonic Deity, and therefore actually to represent 
this god. This theory finds corroboration in the fact that it was found in a 
house which showed evidences of exceptional rites and infant sacrifices; no 
other explanation being comprehensible for the large number of infantile 
skeletons discovered in the house. In actual fact, the condition in which some 
f the skeletons were found shows beyond a doubt that the children were 
killed. The most convincing proof, however, that infant sacrifices took place 
is that their remains were found placed on the adult skeletons My own 
view is that such sacrifices were connected with the death of adult people 
buried in the house, and that they took place either immediately after their 
death or at regular intervals afterwards, the deceased being possibly of some 
importance, and connected with the worship of the Chthonic Deity 

This very convincing evidence of infant sacrifice practised in Cyprus at such * ge See peste i a 9, ST ET: Soa asia cage ame Shei is amelie - ae 
an early date is of outstanding importance. Such sacrifices must be compared alent enone rate onoellinion Mise Ad — LOWEST — un THE HOUSE WHERE 
to similar ones recorded by Professor Macalister in ‘‘ The High Place of Gezer,”’ jcomtueh Asm enmaibeal « J ‘ D) THE THRONE, WITH ADULT 
where, moreover, a bronze model of a serpent was found. But the Khirokitia ? Bares SRenee SS eee 
evidence is actually earlier by some 1500 years Continued above eis 5 =: On TRE YOUNOUS MODE 
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naval opera- 
tions of the war have lent a new and tragic significance 
to the ocean depths, it becomes interesting to compare 
the submarine activities of belligerent man with those of 
Nature, as described in “‘ THE Wortp UNDER THE SEA.” 
A Concise Account of the Marine World. By R. Webster 
Smith, author of *“‘ The World in the Past.” With 132 
Illustrations, including Coloured Frontispiece (Hutchin- 
son ;5s.). This very readable and moderately-priced work— 
considering its abundant pictorial attractions—forms Vol. 6 
in the publishers’ Illustrated Library of Modern Knowledge, 
edited by W. S. Shears, and belongs to the section entitled 
““ Wonders of the Universe.” As a member of the Marine 
Biological Association of Great Britain, the author is well 
qualified for his task, and much of the knowledge he imparts 
has been acquired at first hand. 


Readers of The Jilustrated London News have had many 
opportunities, from time to time, of visualising the wonders 
of deep-sea life, notably from contributions by Professor 
William Beebe, to whom there are incidental references in 
the present volume. Explaining the aim and scope of his 
own book, which will delight all nature-lovers, Mr. Webster 
Smith writes : ‘“‘ Although a considerable number of attrac- 
tive volumes are available which deal with the common 
objects of the seashore, even text-books relating to the 
wider aspects of the marine world are only too few, and 
simpler studies in language understanded of the layman 
are decidedly rare. Yet Oceanography, the Science of the 
Sea, is an extremely fascinating study, for not only does 
it embrace three-fourths of 
the globe, an area com- 
pletely unknown to most 
people, but some under- 
standing of this science is 
necessary to anyone who 
is interested in biology, in 
fishing, or even in cruising 
for pleasure above that vast 
and seemingly measureless 
expanse of water. The 
object of this little book 
is to fill the gap by setting 
before the reader a plain 
and straightforward account 
of oceanic phenomena, 
followed by a brief general 
survey of marine life.” 


Human cruelty, for all its fiendish 
intelligence, cannot match the instinc- 
tive savageries Of the natural world 
in quantity and persistence. Even 
the Germans, expert as they are in 
‘frightfulness” at sea, must confess 
themselves beaten by the ferocity of 
the fishes. “‘ It must not be imagined,” 
writes Mr. Webster Smith, “ that the 
sea is a haven Of refuge for all and 
sundry forms of life. On the contrary, 
it is a slaughter-house for the weak 
and innocent of every description, a 
vast and measureless realm where none 


but the strongest, the most numerous 1HE END OF THE “ COLUMBUS,” THE 32,000-TON GERMAN LINER SCUTTLED WHEN 

or the best-protected creatures can TO RUN THE ALLIED BLOCKADE FAILED—IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC : 

survive. . Thus there is no peace, BY A BRITISH EYE-WITNESS SHOWING THE OUTBREAK OF FIRE NEAR THE 

no romance and no security to be THE SHIP ABLAZE FROM END TO END; AND THE U.S. CRUISER WHICH PICKED 

found anywhere within the ocean. WITH THE BURNING WRECK ON THE HORIZON. 

From dawn to dawn life is one un We give below the first eye-witness account from British sources of the scuttling of the “Columbus” yet 
varving round of warfare If one published. It reached us with the photographs reproduced above. The “Columbus” left Vera Cruz in Decem- 
. : i ber, in an attempt to run the Allied blockade. A relay of U.S. warships on neutrality patrol kept her under 
thing distinguishes marine animals constant observation. 


more than another it is mutual dread. 
The herds of peaceful deer, the flocks 


of monkeys, the association of the lion 


humble co-ordinated activities of ants 

all things Which in human eyes beautify 
and dignify life On land—have scarcely 
any parallel in the ocean, unless it be 


uncanny feeling 


Every fish, every 
invertebrate, scems to live for itself 
alone ; and even the Mammals soon lose interest in their 
new-born young.”’ Thus is fulfilled that which was written 
in a familiar piece Of dramatic dialogue: “** Master, I 
marvel how the fishes live in the sea.’ * Why, as men do 
at land; the great Ones eat up the little ones.’ ” 


among the seals 


Just now there is a distinctly topical touch about 
Mr. Webster Smith's account of a wily, powerful, and 
voracious fish “* very common in the North Sea” 
namely, the ray. “ Although most rays,”” he writes, 
POssess a weak electrical apparatus, the only one which 
is Capable of giving a really severe shock is the torpedo, 
a denizen of the Atlantic and Mediterranean. Lacking 
much of the characteristic lozenge-shape of rays, its rounded 
front end is due to the great flattening of the snout; the 
tail, too, is thick, and it has well-marked, though small, 
dorsal and tail fins Ihe electric organs form pads upon 
the back at the sides of the head They become active 
whenever the animal is alarmed and enraged, and their 
shock will disable a man The fish occasionally visits our 
oasts. although it is by mo means common here.” Its 
naval namesake, of course, is & more frequent Visitor, 
shose departure from our Coasts would cause little regret 


a British destroyer hove in view. 


she was burning furiously in five different places. 


and finally, a red-hot 
a great jet of steam and sparks flew into the air, after which 
She sank 


Mr. Webster Smith gives some remarkable figures 


concerning the enormous proliferation of various fishes, 
showing how the balance among them is maintained, and 
concludes with a warning to man against reckless slaughter 
tending to their extermination. ‘‘ Nature,’’ he writes, 
“has designed an admirably simple mode of preserving 
her creations. Those species which are most liable to 
destruction, either from their inherent weakness or from 
serving as food for other organisms, breed in the greatest 
numbers. On the other hand, those which are almost free 
from serious attack breed but slowly. A lobster may 
lay 30,000 eggs at a time, a herring about the same number, 
and a cod one hundred times as many. At the other 
extreme a whale, seal or walrus bears but one or perhaps 
two young at a time ; nevertheless this is sufficient to ensure 
their perpetuation, provided Lhat they are not hounded down 
by man. Hence, when man in his wanton greed 
destroys seals by the hundred thousand, or fishes the sandy 
banks dry, or poisons the surface-living species with pools 
of oil, he is making a rod for his own back ; for, although 
Nature is sufficiently recuperative usually to regain the lost 
ground, lean years must follow those of plenty. ... The 
harvest of the sea is bountiful, but it is not limitless ; reap 
it sparingly and wisely.” 


Moderation in commercial fishing, in accordance with 
scientific advice, is the more necessary, since the ‘ocean 
does not lend itself readily to game preservation as prac- 
Excellent results have thus been achieved 


tised on land. 








On December 19, while she was still being followed by the U.S. cruiser “ Tuscaloosa,” 
Our correspondent writes: “ We were fortunate in sighting her about 3.50 
in the afternoon, 400 miles off the coast of North Carolina, and ordered her to stop. : 
the boats being turned out and lowered, and to our dismay a great burst of flame shot up round the main- 
of Sheep, the inquisitive communities mast. The arrangements for destroying her were obviously well and carefully organised, as within ten minutes 
The great height of the Bag nnl — Face = 
. : ve . possibility of boarding her, and possibly fighting the fire. The blaze appeared to come from drums of Oi 
with his mate and his cubs, even th placed round the ship, which could never have bees extinguished. She burnt like an inferno for eight hours 
As the bow disappeared 
the silent and empty sea gave one a quite 
soon after midnight in 3000 fathoms, about three miles. The problem of accom- 
modating 578 officers and crew, including nine women, was solved by the U.S. cruiser 
according to one of the crew of the ‘Columbus,’ had been following them for two days. 
up all the survivors from the twenty-four boats, and proceeded for Norfolk, Virginia.’ 


mass, rolled over to starboard and went down by the stern. 


in Africa, and thrilling adventures in the study of wild 
animals in their native haunts are possible there without 
recourse to killing. Such bloodless hunting by the camera, 
instead of the rifle, is the subject of a delightful book 
entitled “‘CettuLtom Sarart.” Filming Big Game from 
Cape to Cairo. By Stirling Gillespie, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Photographs by J. Blake Dalrymple, F.R.G.S., 
and the author (Blackie; 12s. 6d.).. This is an enter- 
taining record, told with much humour, of a 25,000-mile 
trip by two young Scotsmen, who obtained splendid 

close-ups " of lion, elephant, buffalo, rhinoceros, giraffe, 
zebra, and other noble beasts. ‘ We found hunting with 
a camera,”’ writes the author, “ the most fascinating sport 
in our experience. Wanton destruction of wild life is 
losing its appeal in Africa, and thousands of square miles 
of country where hunters once reaped a bloody harvest 
have become game reserves where no animal may be killed. 
Every year stringent game laws are embracing more and 
more territory—the camera is taking the place of the rifle 
Even the most skilled big-game hunters admit the added 
thrill of photography.” 


This book gives many interesting sidelights on African 
tribes encountered during the journey, as well as on animal 


At once we could see 


‘ Tuscaloosa,’ which, 
The American picked 


too, that the F 

spice of danger was by no means lacking. Thus, describ- 
ing a typical incident, which provides the coloured 
illustration on the wrapper, Mr. Gillespie says: ‘* We 
were undecided about our next move when a rustle in 
the undergrowth sent us leaping behind slender trees. 
A black rhino broke cover and crashed through a screen 
of bush a few yards to our right, and we heaved a sigh 
of relief that we had not walked into him in the dense 
thicket. Leisurely, we returned to the car, confident 
that we had disturbed any wild creatures lurking in our 
immediate vicinity. But a surprise was in store for us. 
When we were fifty yards from Big Bertha [their car], 
we glimpsed a beautiful cheetah attempting to reach our 
food store in the canvas roof. We stopped with bated 
breath and took a photograph while we remained concealed 
by low shrubs. What we expected to happen I do not 
know, but we were sorry to see the animal slink away 
when the distant sound of native voices fell upon our ears.”’ 


In a final retrospect over their great adventure Mr. Gil- 
lespie sums up the impressions of his companion and him- 
self. ‘‘ It was strange,” he writes, “ that we had come 
through Africa without a rifle or a shot-gun. At no 
time were we tempted to destroy the creatures we were 
photographing, nor did we find it necessary to kill in self- 
defence, except in the case of two deadly snakes. We 
were glad to remember the wild life we might have taken, 
and did not, to know that the images on miles of film which 
we had sent to London were those of animals still living 
somewhere on the great 
plains of Africa. And we 
were sad because we were 
with them no longer.” 


For the reader there is 
sadness also in the reflec- 
tion that the renewal of 
war, last September, may 
have modified the force of 
a passage written before 
the trouble began with 
Germany’s_ invasion of 
Poland. Writing before 
that event, Mr. Gillespie 
says: “At a time when 
the peace of Europe was 
threatened by discontented 
dictators, and nations were 
running a neck-and-neck race in the 
production of armaments, it was good 
to look back upon the vast expanse 
of Africa where peace and good will 
were on the up-grade. Native tribes 
who waged constant war on each 
other, burning kraals and_ stealing 
women, now live in harmony, policed 
by white men of many nationalities. 
They are being weaned from pillage 
and rapine to healthier crafts and 
occupations. Famous fighters like the 
Zulu, Matabele, Angoni and Masai, 
their primitive passions curbed by 
White Man’s law, are learning that 
war is waste and peace is prosperity.” 
Alas ! that the White Man’s law should 
have lost its prestige through a base 
betrayal. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 


HER ATTEMPT 
THREE PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
LINER’S MAINMAST ; 
UP THE CREW, 


Book by book, the evidence accumu- 
lates regarding the growth of those 
malignant influences which have again 
broken the peace of Europe and 
brought into disrepute the reputation 
of the white races for justice and 
tolerance. I have before me certain 
books dealing with modern develop- 
ments in Germany, and others which, 
directly or indirectly, concern Russia. 
Owing to restrictions of space, however, 
any extensive discussion of these works 
must be postponed. Meanwhile, here 
are the bare particulars. Very revealing are the experiences 
of an Englishman of nomadic tendencies involved in the 
inner story of Hitlerism, as recounted in ‘“‘ GERMANY: 
Tue Trutu.” By Reginald Garbutt, who, for six years, 
was Chief Organiser of Foreign Propaganda and Espionage 
under Himmler, Chief of the Gestapo (Geheim Staats 
Polizei) (Rich and Cowan ; 8s. 6d.). Nazi Germany, again, 
is seen from another angle, that of a well-known British 
journalist, in a book entitled “* WHEN FREEDOM SHRIEKED.” 
By Rothay Reynolds (Gollancz; tos. 6d.). The author 
was the Daily Mai correspondent in Berlin until December 
1938, but did not leave that city until February 1939. 


Equally illuminating about the Soviet Union's policy are 
W. G. Krivitsky’s sensational reminiscences, “I > Was 
Sratin’s AGENT,” which is reviewed at length on page 108. 
Lastly, a brief phase in the history of a Balkan district in 
which Russia is interested—Ruthenia, at one time part of 
Czechoslovakia—is recorded in ** Reruspiic For a Day.” 
An Eve-Witness Account of the Carpatho-Ukraine Incident. 
By Michael Winch With 33 Photographs by Czeslaw 
Jakubowski (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.) Ihe question has 
been asked—will Ruthenia be the next step in Russia's 
westward march ? 
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THE WORLD THROUGH ANIMALS’ EYES: 
COLOURLESS TO THE DOG; A MOSAIC TO THE FLY. 
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ot 110W A ROOM APPEARS TO A DOG: A MONOCHROME SCENE, WITH LINES AND 
“ PERSPECTIVE VERY DIFFERENT FROM THE IMAGES WE ARE ACCUSTOMED TO. 
= THIS TABLEAU FORMS ONE OF A SERIES EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
? OF NATURAL HISTORY, SHOWING THE WORLD AS SEEN THROUGH ANIMALS’ EYES. 
Z 
¢ adapta ene 
~7 HOW A BARNYARD APPEARS TO A FLY. THE MOSAIC EFFECT IS GIVEN BY THE e 
# FLY’S COMPOUND, FACETED ‘EYE, DISTANT OBJECTS VANISH—FLIES BEING SHORT- 
Fi SIGHTED AND RED SHADES ARE LOST. 
ne ee ee 
s 
Sal 
AR EES ORE EDEN LA LINE GALE Secon all Come, | 
“. THE FISHERMAN, AS A FISH SEES HIM. HIS HEAD o 
id APPEARS MUCH DISTORTED, THOUGH IN FULL ¢ r HE American 
# COLOURS—FOR FISH ARE NOT COLOUR-BLIND. 1 Museum of Natural 
i BELOW IS THE FISHERMAN AS HIS’ FELLOW- } History has just placed 
H HUMAN BEINGS SEE HIM. THIS CHANGES TO THE i on view a series of tab- 
; * FISH’S-EYE VIEW BY PRESSING A_ BUTTON j leaux illustrating the 
nnn be world as it appears to 
animals. <A dog's eye 
sees a room without 
colour, with the pattern 
of the furniture and the 
perspective distorted. 
Dogs, like many other 








animals, are believed to 
be colour-blind ; to them | Psa atest eae ne See et 
THE EMPHASIS HERE IS ON THE SIZE 


a room appears rather } HOW A BARNYARD APPEARS TO A HEN. 
} A FEELING OF SIZE BEING A FACTOR OF 


AND “‘ PRESENCE” OF HER COMPANIONS 


like a black and white H 
i GREAT PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE IN HER LIFE. 
photograph. They also , es EE SSS FS SCR he eee 
have poor discrimination 
Another exhibit shows a fisherman standing in a 


of lines, hence their image of patterns is unlike our own 
stream ; the pressure of a button changes the tableau to the same thing as seen by the fish under water The 
face is greatly distorted, but the fish probably sees all the colours that a human being would 
eyes. Flies can see far into the ultra-violet 
the red barn in the foreground loses 
»bjects to dis 


fisherman's 
The fly's w 
but they have very poor vision at the red end of 
its colour and appears as so many purplish spots 
appear entirely. The “ hen's-eye"’ view of the barnyard has a fantasti 
here. for there is a social hierarchy in the barnyard which makes each individual larger or smaller 

smaller "' without being pecked back Photographs by Keystome 


rid is broken into spots, since flies have “ mosaic 
the spectrum. Hence 
Flies are also short-sighted, causing distant 
look Appearances may be important 
psych 





the “ larger "’ then has the right to peck the ‘ 





logically 





ne 
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The World of the Theatre. 


Ey IVOR BROWN. 




















THE 
HE 


FIRST OF 


NINETEEN- 


FORTY. 


leave and holiday season brought immense 


prosperity to many of the musical shows in 
which favourite personalities and talents were to be 


seen. The New 
new plays, of which some were so trivial 
that they seemed to be only musical 
comedies with the music left out ; but 
one or two were works of serious pur- 
pose. By serious, of course, I do not 
mean glum. It is a pity that so many 
people will misinterpret any critical 
vocabulary save that which talks in 
terms of super-thrills, ‘‘ wows,’’ smash- 
hits, and all the vulgar rest of it. By 
a serious play, I mean one in which 
the author is trying to say something, 
and not just to fiddle away an even- 
ing with (at best) facetious grace or 
(at worst) a lumbering pursuit of ob- 
vious drollery and slapstick. The fact 
that an author has something to say, 
the fact that he is a serious author, 
does not constitute him a dull dog. 
Usually the reverse. There is often 
nothing so unentertaining as the book 
or play which sets out merely to 
entertain. 

let us begin with Mr. Denis John- 
ston’s ‘‘ The Golden 
Cuckoo,” produced at 
the Duchess Theatre. 
The general criticism of 
this lively, erratic, semi- 
poetical piece seemed to 
me unjustly unappre- 
ciative, and I am the 
more inclined to write of 
its quality to readers of 
this journal because the 
chief character so much 
resembled my former 
and illustrious colleague, 
G. K. Chesterton, both 
in philosophy and frame. 
Mr. Frank Pettingell’s 
make-up (for a grand 
performance in the title- 
role) was essentially 
Chestertonian, and so 
were the opinions and 
actions of the Golden 
Cuckoo, who tried in his 
own little way to be a 
of 


Napoleon his own BEATRICE LILLIE, AS MASTER ERNEST, TAKING as a bungalow, the 
Notting Hill. The piece A HIGH NOTE IN “SIC TRANSIT GLORIA,” THE prizein a big compe- 
was an early casualty in DIVERTING DUET BETWEEN THE TWO. CHOIR- tition. The idea of MASTER ERNEST 
the West End, but is BOYS FROM A SMART WEST END CHURCH, a loutish gentleman 


herewith recommended 

to play-reading societies and to repertories 
whose audiences may have more appetite for 
intellectual adventure than have Londoners 
in wartime. 

This Pettingell-Chesterton of the play was 
physically large, but in many ways he was, 
like G.K.C., himself so large of spirit as well 
as of body, the admirer and champion of 
small-seeming things. This character, called 
Dotheright, an impoverished, innocent, 
whimsical, free-lance journalist, abounds in 
charity, and has, by the standards of the 
commercial world, a slate loose, or is, as the 
Americans would say, ‘ crackers."’ Now, as 
G.K.C. himself once remarked, a loose tile 
may be very useful for letting in the light, 
and crackers, as he might have added, give 
off a spark as well as make a bang. So the 
craziness of Mr. Dotheright, when, denied 
his just reward for a small piece of work, he 
founds a One-Man-Republic, has a kind of 
wild and crackling illumination, and his con- 
tact with his bewildered followers, a Fascist 
cabman and two nervous bourgeois, throws 


is 


Year also evoked a fair number of 


entertainment will be rewarded by attendance, if it is 
anywhere possible, on the queer fowl which is a John- 
stonian-Chestertonian-Pettingellian Golden Cuckoo. 


“ALL CLEAR,” AT THE QUEEN’S THEATRE : 
INFORMATION FROM ALL AND 





O Cuckoo, shall I call thee bird 
Or but a wandering voice ? 





BEATRICE LILLIE, 
SUNDRY IN 
‘* SECRET SERVICE.” 


and Diana Morgan and Robert Macdermot, 


Yes, it wandered. 
But to some 
amusing, Satirical 
purpose. 
Journalism also 
entered into Mr. 
George H. Grimal- 
di’s ‘‘ Behind the 
Schemes,”’ pro- 
ducedat the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre: Mr. 
Grimaldi  satirised 
the furious folly of 
Fleet Street “ circu- 
lation stunts,’’ and 
showed us a neuro- 
tic dyspeptic, who 
was supposed to be 
the Big Strong Man 
of the Daily Quiver 
circulation depart- 
ment, adopting a 
wild plan for mak- 
ing a bride, as well 


sound. 
less so. 


me, was extremely amusing as a 


The 


possibilities, 





AS THE COUNTESS, GATHERING 
THE NOEL COWARD SKIT ON SPY STORIES, 


The current Beatrice Lillie show contains many good things. Writers who have collaborated include 
Noel Coward, Arthur Macrae, 
Calthrop. Tunes are contributed by, among others, Noel Coward, Richard Addinsecil, and Geoffrey Wright. 
In the photograph above are (left to right) John Stevens, Hugh French, Mary Lynn, Robert Eddison, 

Beatrice Lillie herself, Moya Nugent, Gladys Henson, 


while the décor is by Mrs. 


ony Hulley, and Hilde Palmer. 





BOBBY HOWES WEARING A SOULFUL 
AS MASTER REGGIE, THE CHOIR-BOY WHO, WITH 
(BEATRICE 
EVACUATION TO THE COUNTRY. 











The Shaftesbury Avenue element was 

Miss Jane Sykes, however, a name new to 

“‘refaned’”’ secretary. 

whole strip-tease business has infinitely boring 

and if somebody were to invite me 
specially to see a farce about nudism 
I should certainly be apprehensive of 
a less than exciting evening. Mr. 
Gordon Sherry’s piece ‘‘ The Bare 
Idea’ (at the Comedy Theatre), was 
at least produced in a suitably brisk 
and bustling way. Also it was, to 
some extent, about people and things, 
as well as about clothes and the lack 
of them. The most engaging character 
was he who never came near to un- 
dressing in public, namely, Mr. Eric 
Cowley, as a genial, witless land- 
owner whose Sussex hills some nudists 
covet as their parade-ground. Usually 
the silly-ass-with-an-eyeglass becomes 
tiresome company on the stage after 
a short time. Mr. Cowley has a 
unique knack of making and keeping 
this type good company throughout 
three acts, and of making the wit- 
less fellow seem as agreeable as a 
witty one. 

Among new musical shows—and it 
is the musicals which 
are drawing the big 
‘ Funny 
to His 





Side Up,’’ 
Majesty’s. This brings 
together Mr. Stanley 
Lupino and Miss Flo- 
rence Desmond. The 
latter, as most listeners 
as well as_ playgoers 
know, is a mimic of 
uncanny brilliance, and 
her impressions of 
Delysia and Miss Frances 
Day are perfect in every 
move and glance and 


intonation. Miss Des- 
mond can also mimic 
the stars whom she 


was too young to see, 
and takes a lively part 
in a_ reconstruction of 
the vocal and tuneful 
successes of the last 
war. Mr. Lupino has 
great fun as a French 
duellist, as an English 
rural maestro of music, 
conducting the village 
orchestra, and in lead- 
ing the audience in song with a typically 
Lupinist ditty, ‘“ S’Right, S’True, S’Me.” 
With the aid of Miss Sally Gray and 
Mr. Arthur Rigby and an_ attractive 
chorus this show is sure to develop into 
a favourite with the men on leave. It 
has punch and pace, and occurs twice 
nightly at popular prices. But I cannot 
help wishing that Miss Desmond’s talents 
could be employed next time in one of 
the smaller, subtler revues where there 
would be more scope for the searching 
way in which she scrutinises and satirises 
the follies, as well as the figures, of 
our time. 

There was general praise for ‘‘As You 
Are,” a piece at the Aldwych Theatre, about 
family and commercial life in Lancashire, 
written by Messrs. Weils Root and Hugh 
Mills. Plays about shops, unless they are 
immensely West-Endish, do not often please 
the large public. Those members resent 
going to a theatre and finding it “‘ just like 
home." But sensible playgoers are glad of 


EXPRESSION 


LILLIE), ENDURES 


off sparks of wit and wisdom like the con- 


ANOTHER TOPICAL SONG IN “ALL CLEAR”: “LULLABY BALLOON,” SUNG a realistic comedy about workaday lives, and 

tact of an electric train with a live wire. BY BOBBY HOWES AND FRED EMNEY. know that there can be plenty of good fun 
I cannot guarantee that Mr. Denis Johnston where there is no bogus glamour. “ As 
will please those who insist on a normal, commonplace, from Leeds suddenly winning a Glamour Girl as his You Are” has also an admirable cast, headed by Miss 


coherent story: such playgoers may be warned here 
and now that they will get nothing of the kind. But 


those who want some quality of strangeness in their 


reward for guessing cricket results might have been 
genuinely farcical, but the production was rather slow 
and heavy-handed rhe Fleet Street element 


Diana Churchill, Mr. Edward Chapman, Mr. O. 
Clarence, Mr. Morland Graham, and Miss Elliot Mason 
a fine, rich team for a play of amusing actualities 


B. 
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Margaret 


Lockwood 
AFFECTS THE HEART 


HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN 
DOES NOT 





HCWARDS’ ASPIRIN IS NOT THE CHEAPEST—IT IS THE BEST 














Remember the name 


For nearly 150 years Boulton & Paul Ltd. have been manufacturers 
of timber buildings. The Company has established a name for a 





high standard of construction. Timber Homes, Garden Rooms, 


Pavilions, Stabling, Farm Buildings, Greenhouses, and Portable Tone the delicate skin-tissues of your face and hands with Larola—and you will 
aid é have a sure ‘ beauty-defence '’ against the aggressions of bitter winds and cold 
Buildings—these are typical products. wintry snaps. Larola makes and keeps the skin delightfully smooth, prevents 
roughness, redness and chaps and thus adds immeasurably to your beauty, 


After the war the public will be demanding such products charm and comfort. 
again. We shall be making them: and the temporary Sa ink tome < sea ee te as eee a 
suspension of normal business will not have affected our for keeping the hands soft, white and smooth. 
traditional policy — that of supplying a product of Write tor free Larola Booklet, ‘‘ The Cult of Beauty."’ 
quality at a reasonable price. 1/6 & 2/6 From — Chemists 
and Stores or 
Boulton & Paul Ltd.) * C7 { Post Brees 
ome 


. ~ for Portable Buildings, delightful Timber U.K. direct from : 

»s, Greenhouses, Farm Buildings, 
NORW Cc Hi rn eee a we M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 
ie g 2 Larola Soap: Boxes of 3 Tablets 2/-; Single Tablets 8d. 


a Favourites with Canadians | 7Q AVOID 

































& ¥ «al y >. ¢,¢ 
SA British Consols and 
coin TALE, An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as 





dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip. discomfort 
“EXPO RT” CIGARETTES 
Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos AFTE R | EALS 


with “Aquafuge” moistureproof paper. 


The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY 


Canada's largest independent Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers 


YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


suoplied by BAILEY’S * CALIBAN’ 
KAM. Worked by falls of water as 
low as 3feet given by running brooks. 

Oo running costs or attention. 


SIR W. HI. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 


Why should you dread meal-times, 
and suffer such discomfort after- 
wards ? 





If acid is turning your food tough 
and making it impossible for your 
| stomach to digest it, take ‘ Milk of 

















Magnesia’ Tablets. They will 


The Friend that never fails relieve the acidity at once, and 


therefore banish your indigestion ; 





Friend of the penniless) the young, the old, the 


and it need never return Buy 
sick, the friendless, the fatherless . . The the Tablets now and save yourself 
OY friend quietly waiting everywhere to help and snother attack 
cheer the unfortunate . . . The Salvation Army. , 
Please remember the work it is doing— and help! Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6 1. and 
Gilts and Enquiries welcomed by ! Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 


GENERAL GEORGE L. CARPENTER, Obtainable everywhere 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, €.C.4 
SAI EL ' ey 


Hot-beds for cold germs are nose and 
throat. Vapex—pleasant, powerful, pene- 
trating, antiseptic — destroys by direct 
attack. A few drops on your handkerchief, 
deep-breathed into nose and throat, get 
immediate results, clear head of stuffiness, 
liberate breathing passages. Hourly Vapex 
treatment ‘eradicates germ colonies, 
stimulates whole respiratory system, 
shakes off cold quickly, safely, surely. 














MILK os MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 
SLIP A @° BOX 


IN YOUR POCKET OR BAG 


* Milk of Magnesia i: the trade mark 
j of Pauiips preparation of Magnesia 













From your Chemist, 2/—- @ 3 











THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTO 


|S BBR ERE SE 
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BUSINESS OUT 


THE SILENT POOL. 


HAS YOUR GOOD NAME 


ryO pool or not to pool, became a 

question of vital importance to the 
community. In a trice the motorist 
was invited to forget all he knew about 
his favourite branded “* juice,” and 
every town and village pump bade him 
take to Pool! 


of standardization 


Here was an example 
which everybody 


agrees is fully justified. 


Fortunately, the early months of this 
strange war have enabled the authorities 
and business men to assess the relative 
national values of control and freedom 
of action, and it now seems clear that the 
Government is disposed to relax some 
of the restrictions which stifle courage 
and energy, which is vital if business is 
to Carry on. Control of material is 


inevitable; distribution may be re- 


oriented, but when goods or services 
reach the selling stage, there must be 
that free and competitive spirit without 
business 


which a structure—big or 


small—cannot be expected to function 


to the utmost for the national good. 


OF 


Announcement by Illustrated Newspapers Ltd 


This 
well worthy of reflection by business 
by those 
whose financial investments have been 


aspect of wartime operation is 


executives and_ especially 


made in concerns whose product names 


were in themselves an absolute 


money was well and 


guarantee that 


safely 


placed. 


In recent months many good names 
great names—profit-making names 

have been threatened with obscurity 
through the undue curbing of prudent 
advertising expenditure. With proper 
regard for all war effort; to those who 
fight, to those who grow and transport 
our food and to those who make our 
munitions of war, it is to those who can 
SELL British merchandise at home and 
in overseas markets*that we must look 
for the making of money with which 


to pay the war bill. 


Companies whosé products are of high 


reputation need not run the risk of 


SIGHT 


32-34 St 


GONE 


SLIPS QUICKLY OUT OF 


Bride Street, London, E.C.4 


INTO IT? 


consumer obscurity. If national needs 


indicate that “spend now” is not a 
patriotic theme, the institutional and 
prestige-sustaining campaign is well 


justified and highly valuable against 


get 


the happy day when Britain can g 


back to normal business. A number of 
great firms are adopting a “ holding 
on” campaign in the great publications 
of the Illustrated Newspapers Group : 
The “ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS,” The ‘“TATLER,” The 
“SKETCH,” The ‘“ BYSTANDER,” 
The “SPHERE,” The “ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 
NEWS” and _= associated monthly 
magazine, “ BRITANNIA AND EVE.” 


In a gale the sapling snaps, whilst the 
beech and oak 


These great papers have stability which 


mighty stand firm. 


the wars of nearly one hundred years 


have failed to undermine. 


ASK YOUR ADVERTISING COUNSEL 


Telephone: Holborn 5904 
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